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VERNMENT BACKS DOWN = 
ON BAN PUT: ON DEBS’ RIGHTS: 
CITIZEN NOR ALIEN” 
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By Norman Thomas 


Y Secretary Kellogg’s own show- 
B ing, this religious persecution 

business in Mexico—at least as 
far as it affects Americans—simmers 
‘down to very little. A handful of Mor- 
mons, a Methodist, and a few Catholic 
nuns were threatened with deporta- 
tion but seem to have been allowed 
to stay on condition of observing the 
Mexican law which requires that 
teachers in primary schools and priests 
or ministers administering the sacra- 
ments must be native Mexicans. For- 
eigners, so long as they do not meddle 
with politics, may act in a supervisory 
capacity in the churches and teach in 
the secondary schools. The law is too 
nationalistic for my taste, but there is 
some reason for it in the conduct of 
the church, and at all events it is 
nothing 
country. 
are now 
Catholic demand 
is carefully organized that the United 
States “do something” to “clean up” 
a country which deports priests and 
nuns and closes church schools. 


which one suspects 


For the government to do anything 
would play into the hands of the in- 
intervention spells 
business of the 


terventionists, and 
war. It is not the 
United States Government to redress 
the wrongs, real or imaginary, of any 
church. The church has no right to 
appeal to the sword or to raise the 
kind of outcry that leads to an appeal 
to the sword. In the power of omni- 
potent Love with which it claims to be 
girt. its proper redress. To speak 
truth, what the Catholic church is suf- 
fering in Mexico is in consequence of 
its own history. If Catholic priests in 
Mexico had been as near to the people 
in Ireland, 


is 


as, let = say, the priests 
we should not have had this fear and 
hatred of their political maneuvers. 
Non-Catholics can speak thus without 
religious and without up- 
holding religious persecution. It is 
completely in accord with our Amer- 
for individual’s re- 


bitterness 


ican respect the 


as 
should 
- forth 


our sons and 
Labor, for the sake of 


send 


to war. 


true religious liberty, must set itself ; could come and go as he pleases. 
against this sort of thing like flint. | 
Faced with a clear statement of the | alien and that none of the restrictions 
many American Catholics | in the immigration act on the admis- 
| Sion of aliens would apply to him. 


issue, not 


will want to claim that war is a le- 


gitimate cure for such injustice as cer- | 
tain of their co-religionists may have | 


suffered in Mexico. 


Just what do some of our good labor ; 


friends who talk non partisan politics 
—pbut vote Democratic—think 
of the situation nationally? 


usually 
present 


Was ever a sorrier exhibition than the 


Democrats given? They join a 
coalition with the Republicans to pass 
Mr. bill, estate 
taxes millions to the 


great 


have 
Mellon's tax lower 
and hand 
heirs of Clark, 
estates. They to support even 
investigation Aluminum 
have no policy or prin- 


back 
Duke 
refused 


and other 


an of the 
Trust. They 
ciples Washington. 
he truth is that 
more industrial its representatives will 
than Northern 
wanting capital 
Witness the Constitutional 
amendment in Florida against a state 
inheritance tax. Witness 
the willingness of Southern Congress- 
men to Muscle to 
the Alabama Co. 
interest When 


got so easily 


in 


the South grows 


as 
be more conservative 
Republicans. States 
always are. 


or income 


lease Shoals 
or some other 
the farmers 


Power 
private 
and 
ibout forming 
the 1924 
is happening to 


workers 
after 
what 


their own party 


election, they invited 


them. 


Com- 


finan- 


the Interstate 
Commission against the 
cial terms of the Nickel Plate 
was an argument for nationa! 
ownersh The in 
can’t 


of 


The decision 
merce 
merger 
really 
ip. 
effect: “Y 


nna 


Commission said 


yu merge because 
ms aren't fair; 


too much 


give 


profit 


ncial you 


r and 


r in super- 


r wel! 


promoters 
be 
or public 


The an rgers 
made by the public int 
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International conflicts appear to 
essentially conflicts between 
classes situated in 

countries—J. M. Wil- 


be 
propertied 
different 
liams. 





to get excited about In this! 
Apparently few Pretestants | 
protesting, but there is a loud} 





ligion, whatever it may be, to insist | before long, what he really is. 


that that religion, neither of itself nor | 
a cloak for the greed of inv estors, | hindered were completely dispelled by 


brothers | 
| Labor Department was concerned, Debs | 


| Zhe Caribbean 


|} can capitalists and bankers, chased the 
| Haitian Congress out of office and de-} 


' 

| little Negro nation has been ruled by 
| the mailed fist. 
j}appear this week, 


| Thoby for the natives. 
| to Secretary of State Kellogg that pub- 


| do 
| It 
Ford, 
| sreasional elections last January and 
| that 
discouraged | 


t He objects to setting aside the elec- 


the | 


agree 


} joying 
| goes on forever in Hnuiti. 


W 


Newark attorney for the Civil Liberties Union. 


Passaic Police Arrested 


ITH the arrest of Chief of Police Richard O. Zober of Passaic, N. J., and two of his patrolmen, 
the fight against police brutality upon textile mill strikers has begun. 
Zober and Patrolmen Cornelius Struyk and Edward Hogan gave themselves up at the 
Passaic police station several days after the warrants had been sworn out by John Larkin Hughes, 
They were released on their own recognizance for 





investigation by the grand jury. 4 

The warrants, charging assault ana 
battery, were filed in the names of 
four non-strikers and one striker. All 
| complainants swore that Zober and his 
men had struck them with clubs dur- 
ing recent clashes between the polics 
and strikers. 

John Buéz, 
hibited before Justice of Peace Julius 
Katz bruises which he declared were 
inflicted by Zober when the chief and 
twenty-five patrolmen raided a strike 
rally in Neubauer’s Hall on February 
19. The complainants against the two 
policemen are Richard Nawrot and his 
wife Pauline, Walter Yanowicz and 
Mary Stasiuk, all non-strikers. 

The Nawrots complained that en 


Assistant Labor Depart- 
ment Head Says So- 
cialist Can Leave 
Nation and Return at 


e 
Will 
W vrais have made a partial 

oackdown on the deprivation 
of Eugene V. Debs’ citizenship. 

From his home in Terre Haute the 
Socialist leader, national chairman of 
his party, sent out a feeler as part of 
the campaign now being launched to 
win his rights so arbitrarily taken from 
him by his imprisonment during the 


war. 
; the morning of February 26, the two 
Debs announced his intention to take, | partolmen entered their grocery store, 
with Mrs. Debs, a short respite in be- | beat them, kicked them, and threw 
tween several years of ardent Socialist them to the ground Mrs. Nawrot 
campaigning and an equal stretch of charged that Struyk tried to prevent 
activity to come. The Socialist leader | }., from entering the store while 
chose Bermuda as a resting place. | Hogan was beating her husband. 
In an interview in Terre Haute od Yanowicz also declared that Struyk 
expressed the fear that, though he} peat him in the grocery store, anc 
could leave the country unmolested, he/ yrjsg_ Stasiak charged that Hogan 


———_e———— 
ASHINGTON, — Government 


9° 


ex-service man, ex- 








did not feel certain that the immigra-| struck her as she was going down the 


street. Attorney Hughes has filed 
four civil suits for damages, based on 
allegations of these complainants. 

This action followed the assault of 
Passaic and Clifton police upon a line 
of 3,000 peaceful picketers on Maren 
3. During the clash newspaper re- 
porters and photographers were at- 
tacked and cameras were smashed by 
patrolmen. Previously tear-gas bombs 
and fire hoses had been used by the 
police to rout the picket line. 

Four picketers were arrested for 
disorderly conduct because they had 
been singing a union song, “Solidarity 
Forever.” The hearing before Judge 
William C. Davidson disclosed that a 
secret ordinance designating the mak- 
ing of “any ‘mproper noises” a crim- 
inal offense hid been passed by the 
Passaic Counci' on February 16 and 
put into effect February 26. Sigmund 
Unger, Passaic attorney for the United 
Front Committee, secured the discharge 
of the strikers on a technicality. Eight 
other strikers, however, were arrested 
and fined for picketing and singing 
Andrew Bokowsky, 17, was sentenced 
to thirty days in jail for singing “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 








A demand for investigation of the 


clubing and arrest of strikers 
made at once to Governor A. Harry 
Moore of New Jersey by Dr. Harry 
F. Ward, chairman of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Dr. Ward protested that 
“the violence of police was only ag- 
gravating an acute situation.” He in- 
sisted upon the “curbing of illegal ac- 
tivities against peaceful mass picket- 
ing” and urged the governor to dis- 


| regard calls for State militia from city 


officials. 

Telegrams were also sent by the 
Civil Liberties Union to the mayors 
of Clifton and Passaic declaring that 
prohibiting police violence and unlaw- 
ful arrests was the “only effective 
method of protecting the public peace.” 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union was the principal speaker 
ata protest meeting against the 
“brutality of the Passaic police” held 
by the Italian labor papers of New 
York on March 7. Other speakers 
were Carlo Tresca, labor leader and 
editor of the Italian weekly, “Il Mar- 
tello,” Pietro Allegra of the 
Anti-Fascisti Alliance, and 
Bellanca, editor of the Italian 
Fascist daily “Il Nuovo Mondo.” 


Frank 
Anti- 





tion authorities would permit his re- 
turn two months later. Having lost 
hig citizenship, Debs is considered by 
some as an alien. Under the immigra- 
tion law, aliens cannot come in except 
as part of the quota from their re- 
spective countries. 

Debs has lived all his life in the 
United States, made for himself the °° 
love and admiration of millions of its} By Miriam Parson | 
workers; but, thanks to the democ- | 
racy-loving Woodrow Wilson and his! HE class line was erased when 
successor, the late President Harding, Lady Cynthia Mosley, titled 
Debs now finds that he is the citizen British Socialist and her hus- 
of no country. band, Oswald Mosley, 

What would the immigration au- . 
thorities do with him on his return to servative member of Parliament, s0- 
this country? cently converted to the Labor Party, 

Debs was prepared to throw down] spoke before an audience of a thou- 
the challenge. Casting aside the pos-| sand Socialist workers at a reception | 
sibility of the immigration authorities! 5. their honor at jCooper Union this 
cisplaying the bureaucratic spirit that 

week. 
The audience was made up prin- 


Has made them so ridiculous of late, 
he announced he would leave the coun- | cipally of Socialists, but interesting to 
note was the unusual number of “best: 


try for a short time. He is probably 
now on the seas on his way for a well- | people,” who took advantage of the 
only opportunity given them of meet- 


{ 
} 
} 
earned short rest. | 
‘ 
| ing the Mosleys, evidently to see what! 
| 
} 
| 


former Con- 





' 
{ 
} 





The immigration officials immediate- | 
ly stepped from under the storm that| sort of freaks these titled Britishers 
was brewing for them. They evaded! were, who shunned “society” in favor 
the issue by announcing through As-| of.“that Socialist bunk.” 
sistant Secretary of Labor W. W. Hus-| But our British Comrades are cer- 
band that, though Debs is not a citi- | tainly far from freaks. Lady Cyn- 
zen, he is, nevertheless, not an alien, thia and her husband are representa- 
either. | tive of the very highest strata of! 
Socialists are determined to find out, | British aristocracy, both in appearance 
j and manner. Only in their faith have 
| they broken from the ranks and joined 
| hands with the workers—the Independ- 
ent Labor Party, which not only repre- 
sents the Socialist working class, but 
| also boasts of support of Britains 
is not an|/ greatest minds, thinkers, writers, 
| artists as Lady Cynthia pointed out. 
| “The essential difference.” Lady 
| Cynthia said, “between our movement 
at home, and yours, is that in Eng- 
land, the Labor Party has definitely 


Debs’ fear that his return would be 


Husband, who said that as far as the | 


Husband declared Debs 





“Of course, no official ruling can be} 
(Continued on page 6) . 


Address Workers, Shun 400° 


| portant part in 


-e | ° . 
Mosleys Erase Class Line,| 3°" Wit eo 


| 
} 
| 


arrived, while over here you are only 
in the pioneer stage.” | 
Her husband, however, comforted us, 
telling us that the pioneer stage is | 
one which every country must pass} 
through, which every country inj 
Europe has experienced. Though we 
may view the struggles and mer 
{ 

! 


| 


of our European friends, in.a more or 
less detached manner, he said, we will 
find, once our couniry has declined 
from its prekent »ffiS of prosperity, 
that the strurkle Meith. whica we wih! 
be confronted is the struggle also of | 
every country throughout the world. } 

Meanwhile, Mosley continued this} 
prosperity creates in America a dream 
world of prosperity. 

“Every man I have met outside of | 
the Movement,” he said,'! 
“seems to cherish the certain belief, 
that he will die a millionaire. You} 
are a ‘nation of wonderful optimists. | 
There has been nothing like it since 
the grand army of Napoleon. I only 
pray that all the workers who cherisn 
the hope that they will die millionaires, | 
will only live to die in the arid wastes | 

| 
| 


Socialist 


of capitalist civilization.” 

The appalling condition of the work- 
ing class in England today was at- 
tributed by Lady Cynthia, to the} 
trusts and combines which have taken ' 
control of the necessities of life. 
Wage reduction also has played an im- 
this tragedy of the 
English workers, she said. 


j 
| 
| 
j 
! 
“The tendency now among the em- | 


ployers at home is to Hmit production! the needs of the people, according to| Strikers, 
! 


so as to force up the price. They only 
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LADY CYNTHIA MOSLEY 


think of themselves. The 


tendency is to think of making profits 


for themselves and a few people at 


the expense of the vast majority. 


don’t think it is right for private in- | Kanawha 
The | 
j} have long been over. 


dividuals to have the 
vital interests of life, housing, food, 
fucl things that 
are necessary to men 
women, should controlled by the 
large majority of men and women. If 
the of the industry could 


power, 


and 


transportation, 
absolutely 
be 


only whole 


be reorganized on the basis of produc- 


ing the necessities of life, according to 


(Continued on page 9) 


was | 


THE NICKEL PLATE POLISH 


WEARS OFF AND EXPOSES 
THE TRUE COLOR UNDERNEATH 


,% 
? 
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| By Louis Silverstein 
T is one of the antiquated prin- 





CITY CONVENTION 

The Convention of the Social- 
ist Party of New York City will 
reconvene on Seturday afternoon 
‘at 2 p. m. at the Debs Audito- 
rium, People’s House, 7 East 
15th Street. The Convention is 
composed of delegates from Lo- 
cals New York, Kings, Bronx, 
Queens and Richmond Counties, 
and they will assemble to hear, 
discuss and act upon the report 


ciples of the old school of Ameri- 

can capitalists that vigorous com- 
petition will direct profits in the di- 
rection of business men in proportion 
to their brains and that incidentally, 
mysteriously, but surely, the general 
public will be the recipient, as a re- 
sult of this process, of the greatest 
possible benefits derivable from indus- | 
trial development. Now, come the 
radical capitalists. They say this is | 





American } 


| 


| Van Bittner Jail Sentence Upheld—Indianapolis 


' autonomy two years ago. 
} will 


| the men are advised to get what jobs| 


| 
} 


} The retreat began early in February | 
j when the strikes on the Little and| The 
general | Big Coal rivers were terminated. 
| final order winds up the 


We | tributaries of 


Strikes Ineffective 
and} 


of the Committee on By-Laws 
elected by the Convention ses- 
sion of February 27. As the Con- 
vention’s decision upon this re- 
port will effect vital changes in 
the form of organization of the 
Locals and the Greater City or- 
ganization, every member must 
attend. 


|all tommyrot. They believe in stran- 
gling competition. Their aim is mon- 
opolistic control and they scheme to 
get the most profit for themselves with 
the least possible outlay of capital. 
The public is supposed to benefit only 
to the extent that this will produce 
profits. 

In the railroad business the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, estab- 
lished in 1887, représents the inter- 
ests of the old-fashioned capitalists. 
The newer ideals are defended by such 
men as the Van Sweringen brothers, 
the industrial geniuses behind the pro- The fight of the bakers’ union to 
posed Nickel Plate merger, that cre-| unionize the employes of the huge 
ated such a hub-hub in the newspapers | bread trust will receive great support 
last week. In the midst of the col-| from a mass meeting to be held in 
lapse of the stock market came the Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, 
decision from the Interstate Commerce! March 31, to protest against the 
Commission on March 2, 1926, that the | growth of the trust. The meeting, or- 
|railroad consolidation plans of the! ganized by the People’s Legislative 
brothers were unsatisfactory. The | Service, of Washington, will be ad- 
| following day railroad stocks dropped | dressed by Senator Robert M. LaFol- 
i to low levels, financiers bemoaned the | lette, Jr., President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
land Frank P. Walsh. 











Bakers Boost Protest 
Against Bread Trust 








| blow that had been struck at railroad 
| (Continued on page 6) 


WEST VIRGINIA STRIKE IS OFF 
Union Miners Told to Find Best Jobs Possible— 








Promises Renewal of Work Later 


. - 


- => 





“IARLESTON, W. Va.—All strikes in the southern West Virginia coal 
fields have been called off by tite international office of the United Mine 
Workers’ Union, which has been {fn charge since the district lost its 

The several thousand remaining strikers and their 

total of 15,000 persons, 





dependents, a 
semi-/ and the remainder Hved in unfon tent 
and barrack colonies or found places 
in private homes. All had been evicted 
from company properties when they 
quit work two and four years ago. 
international union took over 
the district government in 1924 after 
the Jacksonville agreement when fresh 
strikes were called on companies re- 
fusing to sign. The situation has 
gradually been growing weaker. 


receive no more regular 


monthly rations of $1.50 a head and} 


they can. | 
| 


The } 
walkouts on 

and 
and 


other | 
the | 
The! 


strikes 


creexs 
Kanawha 
themselves. 
River field 


and Cabin 
the 
mines 
Mingo and New 


Paint 


Injunctions As Usual 
| The scab companies were wrapped 
|}about with injunctions restraining the 
| union 2rsuading m 
| ¥or some time the strikes have been] persuading men to teeem 
° their individual (yellow dog) contracts 
| ineffective. Companies had enough} snd axiace sate - ee ms 
€ c armed rus as re erous 
men, what with southern labor and the | me . aired cage Le 
y who back, not able to! ~~ “te page 2 ; 
hae auemnine aang Gtier aggressive methods of the former dis- 
is P a De Gee ae | trict popular with 
including some of the best Virgi 
iad irginiz 
men, moved into other communities | 7 


from 


| international stopped some of the 


workers went 


stand the administration, 
many of the native West 
miners. 


The provisional district office at 





DIGEST OF 


THE NEWS OF THE WEEK 


will be continued. Strikes 
|econtinue in the Fairmont fleld and 
are a number of companies still 
contracts, 


| Charleston 
es 
eee 


there 


having union 





Off again, on 

Briand’s Strike again, gone again 
Quickly Ended — Briand! The} 
traditional Ameri- 


railroad slogan still holds good in} 


Since the days / 
when the late} 
Woodrow Wilson, | 
acting for Ameri-| 
| can 


Capitalism in 


French politics. After having handed 


sed the President with bayonets, this | in 
Cabinet last Saturday because he had 


the resignation of himself and his 
Two reports on Haiti 
one by Brig.-Gen. | 
Russell, who is the American policeman 
the and one by Perceval} 
Russell reports 


been beaten In the Chamber of Depu- | 
ties by 57 votes on the sales tax clause 
of a financial bill, Aristide Briand, ex- 
eight times} 


in island, 
and already 
Premier, ran up to Geneva to the open- 
ing of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, then ran quickly back to Paris 
and on Wednesday morning presented 
a new Cabinet to President Doumergue, | 
Was soon on his way to Geneva 
Plus ca change, plus c’est la 
meme chose. In fact the only impor- 
tant changes in the Cabinet as the re- 
sult of all the ially 
on the front pages of some New York 
consisted in the ousting | 
Minister of Finance | 


Socialist 


lic works, sanitation, public schools, | 
highways and public finances are im- | 
proving, but that the impious natives | 
not appreciate doing them 
is true that Russell t aside 
requirement for 


good. | 
t ' 
the } 


con-! 


se and 


constitutional again. 


the press is somewhat muzzled| 
and that there is discontent with 
American rule and that a dummy 
President is maintained by American 
arms. We now turn to Thoby’s state- 


ment made to the National Association 


excitement, espex 
newspapers, 
of M. Doumer as 
and the putting of Raoul Peret in his} 
for the Advancement of Colored People place and the naming of Louis Malvy 

las Minister of the Interior. The new] 
tions, protests against new land | Cabinet is somewhat farther to the} 
that deprive many peasants of their| Right than the old one, but this is of | 
lands, the acquirement of these lands | slight importance unless the old Poin- 
by American investors, the increase of} caire to stand | 
prostitution under} Briand 


| 
| 
' 
| 


laws 


induced 
Herriot 
to 


so as 


be 
the 
in 


crowd can 
and 
shift 
of the 
for the new elections 
of the 


chatter 


bawdy houses and by Radicals | 


and the sec the order get the 
American control 
ears in the 

f American banks. Thoby 
of 61 committees 
Russell chiefly 
of New 
the 


no 


the military occupation 
ment exter 


ret| accept 
¢ 


iding budge out way to clear 
the that 


road 


to 


to twen 3 inter- 


from tel 


speaks | seem offer the 


of! political usual 
about a } 
started as soon as M. Briand went on | 
short-lived strike, but a remark | 
the Socialist 
the Geneva} 
if anything | 


he name 
and speaks nary dictatorship | 


National 


1itians 
for the City Bank 
his 
Haiti has had practically | credited to Paul Boncour, 
voice in her own affairs since Wilson | 
sent his raiding squads in a crusade 
for “self-determination of weak 
nations.” Wilson and Harding have 
gone to their reward, Coolidge is en-} 
American capitalism 
Let us rise | cialist Party is gaining ground so fast | 


in France that it apparently is ready 


island 
representing France at 
confab, to the effect that 
like that was started the French So- 
cialists would finish it by setting up a} 
committee of public safety, helped put 


The So-|} 


the 


his, but a quietus on that agitation. 


and sing the Star Mangled Banner. 


Pa 


| trial Conference Board, Inc., shows that 


ignores the workers. 


for a trial of strength at the ballot box, 
or elsewhere, if necessary. 





A year’s survey | 
of rural and urban! 
conditions by the 
National Indus- 


Economic Ills 
Of the Farmers 


political dissent by the city workers! 


| has declined while that of the farm- | 
| ers in the West is increasing. It con- 


tends that a new “Mason-Dixon Line” | 
has appeared which corresponds with | 
the Mississippi Valley, the new sec- | 
tional antagonism being the West and| 
the East. However, this sectional an- 
tagonism is not new. It is as old as| 
the first settlements along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. It appears new because 
the sectional antagonism between the | 
North and the South has largely dis- | 
appeared. Rural politica] radicalism is | 
based on economic distress of the farm- 
ers which is due to “growth of cor-| 
porate enterprise,” decrease of the | 
farmers’ income, decline of produc: | 
tion in proportion to population, in-| 
crease of production costs on the farm | 
and falling markets. The board esti- | 
mates that the rate of farm failures | 
from 1910 to 1924 has increased 1,000 
per cent, while the rate of commercial 
failures in the same period has not | 
increased. This indicates how urban 
capitalism has become the master of 
rural life. Throughout a vast region 
west of the Mississippi River thou-! 
sands of workers have been despoiled 
as effectively as though an invading 
army had levied contributions to sus- | 
tain it, yet the farmers do not seem |! 
happy that “we won the war.” They 
are coming to think that “we” have our 
offices in Wall Street, New York, and| 
State Street, Boston. One gets the! 
impression from this survey that 
American capitalism skins the work-/ 
ers of the cities and ignores the farm- 
ers and then skins the farmera and} 


At any rate, this ' 


| 
} 


| decided); 


( 
+ 


wculd be good strategy and for the 
present the farmer is the toad under 
the harrow. 





The activities of 


Mexican Unions the handful of 
Vs. Communists Mexican Com- 

munists will be 
curbed if the guvernment 
acts upon the suggestion contained in 
a resolution adopted by ‘the national 
convention of the Mexican 


of Labor last Sunday reported as fol-| 
commit- | 


the central 
actions of 


“Through 
against 


lows: 


tee we protest the 


the diplomatic representative of Rus- | 


Mexico and 
abstain from giving 


sia accredited to 
that his office 

moral and financial help to groups of 
radicals, enemies-of the federation and 
It has frequently 


of the government. 
been asserted that, 
the greatest admiration for the Mexi- 
can government, the Russian envoy h 
been suuporting the guerillas of the 
class war who have sniping at 
President Calles and his officials fron 
the President, as 


while 


been 


the rear, even when 
at present, is trying to defend the 


terests of the Mexican workers against 
Another resolution ! 


foreign exploiters. 
adopted Sunday voiced the delegates’ 


indignation at the constant espi 


) 


to which Eulalio 


server in Moscow 


> thing apy 
dispute 


ernment over ti 


he 


rpretation of 
| 


x r 
the Mexican land and mining 
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| eration of Labor. Bittner Explains Official Action 


Fairmont, W. Va.—Calling off the 
strikes in the southern West Virginia 
United Mine 

be to bring more 
the Fairmont field in the 
Van A. Bittner, in charge 
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Sage Per eo 4 me . e : ° 
. ¥. Amalgamated Unionizes Open Shop Firm 

ne of the largest firms in the clothing industry, which the union had never 
store succeeded in organizing, has finally yielded to the establishing of a union 
granting all the demands of the union. This firm, known as Lifschitz & 
_known to the workers in the industry for the many organiza- 
union | age cane: against it without redult. The cutting 
one in New York by non-union gutters, and then the work 
‘ew Jets@y towns to be finished by cheap non-union Iabor. 
ing of the new manager of the New York Joint Board, 
n Be in, a neW-campaign was started to organize this and many 
shops...Last week the cutters were organized and were called out on 
This move tied up the firm’s production and compelled it to sign up 
the union. Now its work will all be done in New York, where it will 


y over four,hundred workers. : 
g to a statement issued by the Joint Board, the majority of the 


cals have approved increasing the dues from 35 to 50 cents a week, in order 
enable the organization to carry on aggressive work in bringing the organi- 
tion back te its prime. The new dues rate goes into effect beginning April 1. 


4 “ee L ; R 
Union Shopmen Get Pay Boost’ . 
Washington Signing of a new wage agreement between the federated shop 
crafts and the Southern Railway, whereby 11,000 men get more than $880,000 
in their annua)_pay, is announced by the oy organ of the standard 
organizations. The agreement provides fora e of 2 cents an hour, 


eis e e "se 
Chicago Federation Votes for Radio Station 

Chicago—Financial plans for a labor radio broadcasting station were voted 
by the ‘Federation of Labor. The executive board recommendation for 
a@ $2 per agsessment_spread over two years was approved. The assess- 
ment on members. of affiliated unions is voluntary, but. if everyone pays: up, 
close to $200,000, may he realized. Half is to be used to buy or build a station 
and the other half as an endowment fund to maintain and operate it. 


Boston Women’s Garment Workers Win Strike 

Bosten.—The strike of 3,000 women’s garment workers ended in victory within 
two weeks of its inception. ‘The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and various cloak and dress jobbers and manufacturers’ associations signed the 
agreement several days after the first break in employers’ ranks brought settle- 
ments in shops employing 1,500 workers. 


a y . ° . ; 

_ 4+ “Silk Strikers Win Quickly 
Carbondale, Pa—The prompt answer of its 150 employes by their strike 
against ed wage cuts made the Empire Silk company reconsider the 
icaaies exh caren not to change wages or working conditions for the present, 
silk workers of the Leon-Errenbach mills won their fight for increased 
es, begun ‘when the anthracite strike ended. The United Textile Workers’ 
Union ts organizing silk workers, most of them miners’ wives and daughters, 


in this district. 


Pocketbook Makers’ Hearing Delayed 


The committee appointed by the Joint Board of the-International Pocketbook 
ers’ Union has_been obliged to adjourn its meeti for about ten days, 
> to the.1 ry ab from the city first of Roget Baldwin and later 


of Norman Thomas;~committeemen. 
Hearings will be promptly resumed after the return of Thomas-‘to the city, 


and will be diligently pushed to a conclusion. 


Bosses Lose Ten-Hour F ight in Bay State 


Boston.—Cotton manufacturers who had sought to have the present eight- 
hour-day law for women in industry in Massachusetts modified to permit 
extending the working day to ten hours received “leave to withdraw” their 
bill from & legislative committee today on the petition of the Arkwright Club, 
representing nearly all of the cotton manufacturers of the State. Labor opposed 
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Stonemasons Get Wage. Increases . : 


New York—The 500 striking New York stonemasons won $2 wage increases 
and helpers $1 more per day in a two-year agreement signed after four months 
negotiating and less than a week’s strike. The eight stonmasons striking on 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine are still out, as their contractor is an 
independent and has not signed. The workers are all members of the Inter- 
national Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Union. 


* - . » ° * 
Chicago Milliners Gain Victory 
Chicago.—Four thousand women millinery workers are on the road to better 
ges and jeleral te conditions with the launching of Loval 62; Cloth Hat, Cap 
and Millinery’ Workers’ International Union, last week. A strong ‘charter roll 
includes several hundred girls and women who want to. see the better times 
they once enjoyed in the industry restored, 


. e “ , 
St. Petersburg Painters Win 121/2c Hour Increase 
* $t. Petersburg, Fla—Union painters and decorators of St. Petersburg are 
enjoying a wage increase of 12% cents an hour negotiated with the contractors 
after Serious strike threats had been made. 











‘Scranton Street Car Men Want More Pay 


Scranton, Pa.—Scranton street car motormen and conductors want 11 to 17 
cents more pay per hour, the 17 cents more for one-man-car operators, whos¢ 
working conditions are particularly bad. The men get 58, 61 and 64 cents an 

our, the 64 cents after one year’s employment, One-man-car operators get 72 
cents and motor bus drivers get 69 cents an hour. One-man-car operators have 
to work 30 to 50 minutes extra every night without pay in order to report at 
the office after leaving cars in the barn. They have no time to eat if they 
try to keep on schedule, so the union asks adequate lay-over time at the end 


of the lines. 


~ 





Movie Extras Seek Damages 


New York—Over 100 movie extras aré seeking a million dollars in damages 
from Al Lichtman, independent producer in Tec-Art studios. The workers 
charge that they suffered serious burns, injured eyesight and hemorrhage of 
the retina from unprotected Kleig lights under which they were forced to work 
ali day. The extras assert that they were told they would lose the $4.50 promised 
for the day's. work if they left to get treatment. - > 


Wages Reduced to Guarantee Employers Profit 
: Philadelphia (FP).«-Wages of the 10,000 motormen and conductors of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company are 3% cents under the 1925 hourly rate 
because of the new “market basket” method of regulating pay according to 
cost of certain picked commodities. The company announces that the change is 
mot done to reduce wages, but to make part of the workers’ pay “dependent 
upon the continued efficiencies and economies of the men, thus re-establishing 
the principle that increased wages should require increased productive effort.” 


Eastern Labor in Brief Summary 


New York.—JodhaA Sullivan, brewery workers’ union, heads the New York 
State Federation of Labor, and Joseph Ryan, International Longshoremen's 
Association, is the new president of New York City Central Trades and Labor 
Assembly. Stonemasons employed on the Cathedral of St. John the Divine are 
striking for an increase of $4 over the present $12 a day. Other New York 
building trades unions are still negotiating new agreements. Wage increases 
from 50 cents to $4 are sought. The Teachers’ Union, celebrating its tenth anni- 
versary on April 17, is trying to raise $25,000 to give financial security to Presi- 
dent Henry R. Linville’s activities for the union in the next five years. Géneral 
headquarters 6T the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ union will soon be located 
im the recently purchased Amalgamated Bank building, Union Square, 


New York. 











| Paper Box Makers on Strike 


The employes of four paper box manufacturers are now on strike for a 


46-hour wéek, recognition of the union, and union wages. The Park Paper 
Box Co., Park avenue, Brooklyn, where 200 people have been on strike for 
two days, has settied, granting union conditions and a three-dollar inerease for 
every worker. The Maderight Paper Box Co., Wooster street, N. Y¥. C., where 
the workers have been on strike now for several months, is expected to settle 
afiy day.. The. sixty workers employed by the Bushwick Paper Box Co., 543 
Union street, Brooklyn, hage been on strike not only for the above, but also want 
better sanitary and moral conditions, Judge Callahen, granted them a tem- 
porary injunction for a permanent decision on Friday. They have been out 
on strike almost.four weeks, but are determined to stick it out and see it 
through. The Arlington Paper Box Co., Sterling Place, Brooklyn, has 20 
workers. out. 


_ THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


AT COOPER UNION AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
(8th St. and Astor Place) (Lexington Ave. and 22d St.) 
“gt B #elock at 8 o'clock 

SATURDAY, MARCH 13th 


HOUSTON PETERSON 
“The Dramas of Ibsen” 








FRIDAY, MARCH 13th 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“The Meaning of a Liberal Education” 
MONDAY, MARCH 15th 

MORTIMER J. ADLER 
{Instructor in the Psychological 
Laboratory of Columbia University) 
“The Methods of Psychology” 


SUNDAY, MARCH 14th 


PROF. JOHN ERSKINE 
“The Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent” 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17th 


TUESDAY, MARCH 16th DR. HORACE iM. KALLEN 
DR, HAVEN EMERSON y Religion? 


“The Scientifie Attitude and Public 
Health” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18th 
DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
“The Evolution of Ideas” 


Admission Twenty-five Cents 





Admission Free 
Open Forum Discussion 


By Otto: Bauer 
The Concluding Article of a Series 
é of Four) 

The Soviets, the workers’ councils, 
are a very fine institution, if they are 
freely elected by the workers. But 
under Russian conditions this depends 
upon one thing, namely, secret ballot. 
For open election, at which everyone 
must state whom he votes for, and 
at which he does not know whether he 
_will not then be removed to Siberia, 
ts no free election. We rejoice in the 
great progress which has been made 
in Russia; we consider that it is of 
the utmost significance for the Euro- 
pean proletariat; but we must say 
to the Russian Bolshevists that we ex- 
pect this economic advance to be fol- 
lowed by a political one, and that the 
self-determination of thé workers shall) 
be’ realizéd, and freedom of action, 
with the freédom td compete for the 
approbation of thé proletariat, be 
granted to all workers’ and: Socialist 
parties. 

The second fact which sunders us 
from the Bolshevists is this: That they 
still. persist in their policy abroad of 
striving deliberately, artificially, and 
often by underharnd methods, to split up 
pagties ‘and trade unions. In 1918 and 
1919 the Bolshevists believed that the 
revolution would follow the same path 
throughout the whole world as in Rus- 
sia. This was an- impossibility, be- 
cause in the revolution of Central Eu- 
rope the peasantry played quite a dif- 
ferent part than in Russia; because 
Centra} Europe was economically far 
more dependent on the allied powers 
than Russia; and, finally, because the 
geographical and strategical conditions 
for. the - defense - of--the - revolution 








ist majority in Vienna), the children’s 
homes and the schools. Then they 
went home and there Comrade Czap- 
inski gave his impressions. I undeér-’ 
stood then for the first time the dan- 
gers of such délegations. He related 
how the workers in Vienna lived and 
then depicted the Fuchsenfeldhof; and. 
how the workers’ children are ‘looked 
after, and then he described the best 
children’s home, aes 

Obviously, we did not mean to de- 
celve Czapinski, nor did he medn- to 
deceive the Polish workers, but natu- 
rally we showed him the finest thing: 
we have organized and he described 
that. And thus the impression formed 

-om these descriptions was, after al! 
a@ false one, because it appeared as if 
all the Vienna workers were living now 
under the conditions of the Fuchsen- 
feldhot. RS RENE 

Since then I have understood some: 
of the reports of the delegations to 
Russia. They are shown the finest 
holiday rest homes and told how the 
Russian workers spend their holidays; 
but it easily escapes them that this ap- 
plies only to a small fraction. And 
there is more danger of this in Russia 
than in Vienna. Among the Polish’ 
comrades there were some. who could 
speak German well, and when Czapin- 
ski wanted to ascertain facts about 
Vienna he could not only listen to our 
accounts, but could also read the daily 
criticism of municipal administration 
in the: bourgeois press. 

When someone visits Russia today, 
do you suppose that after the expe- 
rience of Comrade Deviatkin anybody 
would dare to go to a foreign dele- 
gation and say: This or that is bad? 
Do you suppose that it is possible ‘for 


us Socialists to go to Russia and have 


Soviet Russia Today 


The Opening of All Avenues of Information Must Precede 
The Sending of Working Class Missions to Soviet Russia 


Played the part of these innocent 
people. 

It would ‘be prudent, therefore, not 
to lend any support without consulta- 
tion ‘with the Socialist Party organ- 
ization or with the unions. 

If anyone wants to make a tour, 
that is his own private affair. Obvi- 
ously, no one is forbidden to make a 
journey to Russia. Indeed, recently 
some of the comrades from _ the 
Austrian Co-operatives did travel to 
Russia to do business with the Rus- 
sian Co-operatives. That is'a differ- 
ent matter from a political journey 
under political auspices at the ex- 
pensé-of the Soviet Government. 

If the Socialists, as a party, come 
to a decision to send a workers’ dele- 
gation—and I hope that we shall seon 
come to it—this decision must depend 
on two conditions. We can only go 
there if it were possible to do 80 with- 
out damaging our Hnks of solidarity 
with the Russian Socialists. Amnesty 
and legal recognition for the Socialist 
parties would give us the strongest 
guarantee; for this alone would af- 
ford us the possibility of gathering in- 
formation from all sides, of conversing 
also with the Russian Socialists with- 
ut their incurring the danger of suf- 
fering the fate of Deviatkin. Second- 
ly, on such a journey one must not 
forfeit anything of one’s own self- 
respect. It would be very much easier 
to travel there if the Communist In- 
ternational would abandon its very un- 
promising attempt to oppose, slander 
and vilify us in our own counfries. 
Once these stipulations have been ful- 
filled, then we can set out for Russia. 

Russia May Again Need Aid 

Situations may still arise in which 

Russia will need the vigorous help of 





Labor Doings Abroad — 








Chinese Sailors on Dutch Ships Increase 


There has been a big i 
few years, their number Being now put 
International Transport Workers’ Fede 
Particular, seem anxious to substitute C 


considerable agitation among the Dutch seamen, as 
board a Dutch vessel means another Butch seama 


rease in Chinese seamen in Duteh ships in the last 


at about 4,000 by the Secretariat of the 
ration, The Amsterdam shipowners, in 
hinese for Dutch crews. This is causing 
every Chinese employed on’ 
n to swell the ranks of the 


unemployed. The obvious reason for the companies’ attitude is the low t 
of Chinese seamen and their lower standard of requirements. oe. 





Organ of the Bund Suppressed, Editor Jailed - 


According to reports reaching the Zurich office of the Socialist and Labor 
International, Unsere Volkzeitung, official organ of the Bund (the General 


Jewish Workers’ Union in Poland), has, 
its editor arrested. 
zeitung in its place. 


been suppressed by the authorities and 


The Jewish workers are about to launch the Neve Volks- 
The Bund is not’ : 


affiliated with any International: The: 


excuse for the persecution of the Bund editor is net given im the reports, but 


it'probably was based upon some causti 
of the masses of workers, both Jewish 


¢ remarks about the desperate condition 
and Polish, due to the economic crisis 


in Poland, and the failure of the Government to take comprehensive steps 


toward relieving their misery. 





e- . *. . . - 3 snes 
Austrian Socialist Leader Appointed by League - 
Emmy Freundlich, president of the International Co-operative Womeri’s Guild. 
and a prominent Socialist member of the Austrian Parliament, has been - 
appointed by the League of Nations as a member of the Preparatory Committee 
set up to arrange the agenda for the International Economic Conference which | 


is shortly to be held at Geneva. 
Frau Freundlich has been for 


4 
my years on the board of the Austrian 


Co-operative Wholesale Society, which won wide recognition after the world - 


war for its. enterprise and success in tackling some of th 


e country’s economic 


difficulties. During the war she was a director of the Ministry of Food. “She 
also has had long experience as a member of the Socialist ‘City -Council of + 
Vienna, while her position on: the Central Committee of the International 


Co-operative Alliance has brought her 
problems. 


into contact with many international 


The International Co-operative Women’s Guild had strongly pressed for the 
appointment of a woman on the Preparatory Committee, and though Frau 


Freundlich, like the rest of the committee, will sit as an indivi 


ment is no doubt partly the result of th 
A. Honora Enfield, secretary 
Guild, reports the transfer of the Gui 


of the’ International W. 


‘ dual, her appoint- 
lis action. " 2 
men’s Co-operative 


ld’s main office 38 Downshire Hilk 





Hampstead, London, N. W. 3, England. 


Belgian Mills Forced to Hire Strikebreakers. 


In the hope that after a fight of six months’ duration the workers would be. 
completely exhausted, the employers in the Belgian smelting industry recently 
reopened their works and called in blacklegs. At the same time they attemtped 


to lure foreign workers into the country, 


especially German workers. According 


to La Wallonie, they pretended that the strike was over, and did actually suc- 


ceed in enlisting the services of some German workers. 


The demonstrations 


of the strikers, however, soon opened the eyes of the newcomers to the actual 
state of affairs, and as soon as they learned the trutr they refused to.take up 
their work, and returned to Germany forthwith, ‘ 





Colombia Workers Appeal to A. F. of L. - 


Washingon.—The Pan-American Federation of Labor has re¢eived from ; 


against the allied powers were quite 
different in Central Eurepe from those 
in Russia. 

The Bolshevists, misinterpreting all 
this in their revolutionary zeal, de- 
nounced the Socialists aS traitors and 
started Communist parties everywhere. 


the workers in all countries. It would 
be very unwise of the Russians to rely 
in such an event on the powerless 
Communist factions. I believe they 
would do much better by removing the 
barrier that still blocks the way 


Russia shown to us by the Commun- 
ists so long as none of our comrades 
there would dare to speak to us ex- 
cept those who are presented to us in 
the prisons? 

Under these circumstances one can 


have no illusions as to what a work- 
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Today all reasonable men amngst the 
Bolshevists are aware that the position 
is different, and that here we must 
move along other roads. Nevertheless, 
they sti persist in their methods of 
the first Utopian period... They attack 
us, and naturally we defend ourselves: 
This ought certainly not to go so far as 
to make us forget our solidarity with 
Bolshevism as against capitalist reac- 
tion. But I do not hold the view that 
we should take the Christian attitude 
of turning the other cheek to the Com- 
munists when they strike us. 
Should Invitation Be Accepted 

We must, of course, never let our- 
selves be prevented from defending the 
Soviet - Republic -against --capitalist 
reaction.. by. their deliberate daily 
calumnies on Socialism; but it is quite 
another question whether we ought to 
accept invitations from people who rep- 
resent us as traitors, and make trips 
at their expense. How ought we to 
stand, therefore, toward the proposal 
that the workers send delegations to 
Russia? I find the desire to see what 
is happening in Russia a very intelli- 
gible one. But if it is a question not 
of a personal tour,, but of 4 political 
step, one ought to ask oneself what 
can really be studied in this way. 

Allow me to adduce a very charac- 
teristic example of what one may see 
on such a journey. A few months ago 
a delegation of Polish Socialists visited 
in Vienna. We showed them the best 
things we had, the Fuchsenfeldhof 
Home (one of the largest and most 
beautiful buildings with flats for wWork- 
ers built under the rule of the Social- 


ers’ delégation can see there. Cer- 
tainly, they will not see a famine- 
stricken, despairing Russia, but they 
will make the acquaintance of a Rus- 
sia with a rising social economy; they 
will, and I emphasize this, be able to 
see very much in Russia that js good. 
But what will this prove? Does any- 
one really believe that our points of 
difference with the Bolshevists can be 
solved in this matter? Can one un- 
dertake in Russia studies of the ter- 
rorism? Our comrades will not be able 
to. study that there, for they. would 
have to be able for that purpose to. 
meet also the Russian Socialists. Or 
ean one study in Ryssia the dsvastat- 
ing effects of the Bofshevists’ splitting 





tactics? This has to. be studied in 
France, in Tcheco-Slovakia, in Ger- 
many. 

Nevertheless, I say, very well, I can 
quite well admit that we might also 
in our turn send a workers’ delegation 
there. But in that case we shall do 
it ourselves. For that we do not need 
the Communists. 

“innocents” Club Proposed 

One of them said once that “Inno- 
cents” clubs should be founded to 
catch innocent people under the pre- 
text of some high-sounding title and 
aim, and that oné must say to them 
that it is now a non-party matter. I 
must say I should not like to play this 
part, or to be considered by the Com- 
munists quite as innocent as that. I 
believe that the comrades who lend 
themselves to this tactic—I will not 





blame them for it—have unwittingly 


against co-operation between the So- 
cialist and trades union forces, on the 
one hand, and the Russian proletariat, 
on the other, 

And, therefore, we are persuaded 
that we Socialists are acting in the 
interests not only of the European 
proletariat, but also of the Russian 
Revolution, when we seize every op- 
portunity to say to the Bolshevists: 
“Against capitalist) reaction, you may 
count on every kind of. help. Closer 
economic relations? Wherever possi- 
ble! .We ought to learn from you? 
Wherever, -we can! Co-operation 
against the. enemy? Undoubtedly! 
But do your part in making the way 
easier for us and in clearing away the 
impediments! Do your share; make 
it morally possible. for us to stand 
towards you freely and unreservedly, 
by ceasing to maltreat our comrades in 
your country and to attack the unity 
of the workers in other countries!” 

And if we declare that such are the 
Stipulations and sureties needed for 
a delegation to Russia, we hope there- 
by to produce an impression on the 
Russian workers and on the Bolshé- 
vists, with the object of putting an 
end to the struggle between. fellow- 
workers throughout the whole world. 
These effects which we desire to ob- 
tain would be negated if we were pre- 
pared to enter Russia without condi- 
tions and without guarantees, whereas 
by these very demands of ours for 
terms, what we are seeking is to in- 
fluence the closer consolidation of the 
International Labor Movement with 
the Russian Revolution. 





pute arising from their last grand 


membership as General Circular 


ary the executive council wag in ses- 
sion at Washington -héadquarters, go- 
ing over the tally sheets, ballots and 
other papers connected with the eiec- 
tion of last spring, and discussing 
them with the committee of tpirty del- 
egates sent by the Anderson support- 
ers from Eastern lodges to secure an 
understanding. 

“Our examination clearly indicates,” 
says the statement, “that many of the 


campaign are not substantiated. We 


are not inclined to believe that there 
has been any direct intention upon the 
part of officers, local judges or indi- 
viduals to commit fraud, but that the 
irregularities that occurred are largely 
due to a perfectly natural misunder- 
standing and inability to comprehend 
our loosely drawn election 





in detail 
| laws.” 
| Accordingly, the determination of all 
parties to forget past differences and 
| puita up the organization is declared. 
| To avoid future disputes over the 


} 








'| The Bronx Free Fellowship 


1301 Boston Road, near 169th St. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 14th 
8 P. M. 


“The Unity of Mankind” 
LEON ROSSER LAND 


8:30 P. M. 
OPEN FORUM 
“The Russian People—Today and 
Yesterday” 
WALTER HINKLEY 
(of Russian Reconstruction. Forum) 


Machinists Heal Breach 


Washington.—Impressed by the serious consequences of the dis- 


lodge election, the general officers 


of the International Association of Machinists have signed a peace 
pact with the Anderson opposition, which has been issued to the 


194. In this circular the call is 


sounded for new campaigns of organization, to make up the losses 
suffered during the past four years. 





-For more than two weeks in Febru-+ 


_| integrity of 


charges made by both sides during the | 





Admission Free 











counting of ballots, an amendment to 
the election laws will be drafted and 
submitted for approval of the mem- 
bership. 

“With this in mind,” continues the 
ieircular, “all parties agree that many 
things have been said that should not 
have been said; that the issuing of 
eirculars attacking the character and 
various candidates was 
uriwise and contrary to the spirit and 
letter of our constitution, and that a 
continuance of such a practice will 
ultimately destroy the influence and 
force of the I. A. of M. in the indus- 
trial world. 

“Having in mind the financial and 
numerical loss incident to the late 
strike on the American rallroads, every 
member fully realizes an individual 
opportunity for worth-while séryice to 
this association. With our differences 
behind us, a very définite program for 
organization can be mapped out. All 
that our association requires is that 
we présent a common front, 
every man doing his full duty, in our 
offort to. secure to the members of our 


. 2. 8 


well warrants. 

“We are exceedingly anxious to put 
a definite plan of organization into 
loperation on the railroads, in the auto- 
mobile trades and the contract shops, 

















with | 


and make this final appeal for the co-|a success are: 


Campaign to Succer 
Homeless Russian Youth 
Started by Russky Golos 


The largest Russian daily in this 
country—the Russky Golos—has un- 
dertaken to aid the thousands of home- 
less children in Russia whose suffering | 
and criminal life were lately the sub- 
ject of numerous dispatches in the 
metropolitan press from their corre- 
spondent# in Moscow. 

The situation of these unfortunate 
children who are a product of the civil 
war and the famine has become des- 
perate. Government agencies dealing 
with this problem are overtaxed and 
in an effort to enlist private aid the 
is campaigning in its 
for 








Russky Golos 
cajumns 
benefit of the homeless. 

The institutions that will benefit} 
from this aid are the John Reed chil. | 
in Saratov and the | 


for contributions the | 


dren's Colony: 


These institutions 


are presided over and in direct charge 


less in Moscow. 


of the well-known radical newspaper | Roger N. Baldwin, Morris L. Ernst, } 


woman, Anna Louise Strong (Anise) | 
of Seattle, Wash. 

In order to accelerate the growth of 
the fund, the Russky Golos will give 


trade the conditions as to hours and he concert and ball on April 3, the pro- | 
wages that the prosperity of the land {ceeds of which will go to the fund. | 


The best known Russian artists now} 
living in New York have offered thelr | 

| 
aid. 


Among those co-operating with | 
the Russky Golos to make the affair | 
Viadimir Ivanovitch | 


operation of our entire membership.” Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, head of the | 
As soon ag the Watson-Parker rail- | Musical Studio of the Moscow Art 


} road 


event scheduled for or early 


April 


bill shall have been passed—an | Theatre; Thalia Sabaneyeva of the | 


Metropolitan Opera House, Paul Greg- | 


May—the machinists will tackle the |oryvitch Baratoff, Professor Nikola! 


Mischa Mischakoff, concert- 


job of bringing the company unions on | Féshin, 
| 


sixty railroads into. the federated shop 
crafts of the genuine labor movement. 
At least 


New York Symphony 
The affair will be held 


master of the 
Orchestra, ete. 


50,000 machinists on these|in Webster Hall, 11th street and gra | 
roads aré eligible to union mémbership. | avenue, New York. 
' 


Bogota, Colombia, a memorial authorized by the Central National Labog of 
that Republic, in which theyerequest the American Federation of Labor to give 
them moral support against the repetition of the persecution and imprisenment 
of representatives of labor, without cause, as occurred previously in. their 
country in connection with the last peaceful strike of the street railway 
workers of Bogota. 

The memorial said the homes of the strikers were illegally searched, espe- 
cially those of the representatives of the Labor Confederation, and the workers 
were also terrorized and denied constitutional guarantees of their individual 
rights, in accordance with the laws 6f the country. They request the American 


» country 


Federation of Labor to give publicity to the ill-treatment that the workers of 


Colombia are receiving from the official 


S of their,local government, whom they 


accuse very severely for their disposition to break the strikes and disband the 


organizations of labor of their country. 





English and Austrian Socialists 
Push Work Among Women 


In ne with resolutions passed by the International Women’s Conference, 
which met simultaneously with the foundation congress of the Socialist and 
Labor International in Hamburg in 1923, the Labor parties of Great Britain and 
Austria have announced their plans fer periods of special Socialist propa- 





ganda among women this year. 

In Austria the Women’s Day will 
be held in various places during the 
week of March 22. In the towns and 
industrial districts arrangements have 
beén made for demonstrations. In 
Vienna, there will be a giant gather- 
ing of a festive kind. In addition a 
special. news sheet, “The Women's 
Day,” will again be published on 2 
large scale. 

In England, in accordance with a 
resolution of the executive of the La- 
bor Party, the “Women's Week, 1926,” 
which is for the special purpose of in- 


The National Conference of Labor 

Women will form -a prelude to this 

propaganda week. This’ conference, 

which every year gathers = togethér 

about a thousand of the active nrem-* 
bers’ of the -Womién’s Groups of the’ 
Labor Party, will be held im the 

Townhall, Huddersfield, May 11 to 13. 

The chair will be taken by the only 

Labor woman Member of Parliament; 

Ellen Wilkinson. hie 


Socialist organizations in other 
countries affiliated with the S. L. L.are 
expected to announce their plang for 





creasing the woman membership of 
the party, is to be held June 12 to 20. 


Women’s Day soon. 





Belgium Drives to Organize White Collar Workers 


A drive for the organization of the 


“white-collar” workers of Belgium is 


under way in connection with the introduction of a new pensions act into the 


Chamber of Deputies. 





The Labor Party and the Trade+ 


Union Center have addressed a joint 
manifesto to the non-manual workers, 
reminding them that:the social ques- 
tion is the same for all workers, 
whether in factory or office, and that 
success depends upon the strength and 
activity of their organizations. For 
the first time in the history of the 
there has been a large at- 
of non-manual workers at 
and committee of 


tendance 
meetings a 
non-manual workers’ unions. Of a to- 
tal of some 200,000 non-manual work- 
ers, only 30,000 are organized. 


action | 
has beerw formed by the seven biggest | 


been formed by the conimercial, eleri- 
cal and teehnical employes’ unions, 
the Labor Party and the Trade Union 
Center, has ineluded the following de- 
mands in its program: The State to 
grant a@ gratuitous pension of 720 
francs; a minimum pension to be fixed’ 
for all non-manual workers, irreapec- 
tive of age; a national pensions fund 
to be establishell, jointly controlled 
by the non-manual workers, the em- 
ployers and the State; pensions to be 
allowed to men on attaining their 60th 
year, and to women on their 55th 
year; funds which already exist to be 
maintained; the exact definition of the 





The committee of action which has 


term “non-manual worker.” 





Publishers Seek to Learn What Labor Reads 


The first national analysis of ese 
being made by the Vanguard Press to 
classics should be put out in cheap edi 


is read in these United States is now 
etermine what labor, liberal and radical 
tions by this publishing venture of the 


American Fund for Public Service. The exhaustive survey of reading needs 





and tastes covers particularly workéer+ 


groups but includes the general public. 

R. J. Baker, managing editor, states 
that the Vanguard Press intends to 
make available to the poorest pocket- 
book the thought of various liberal and 
radical schools in politics, economics, 
race conflict, education and the posi- 
tion of women. 


lasting value or great significance at 
the moment,’ Baker says. “We plan 


| American Industrial School for Home- | to encourage systematic, selected read- 


ing along these lines.” 
Books will be priced at 25 cents or 


less. Directors of Vanguard Press are 
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THE COMMUNITY FORUM 


Park Ave. and 34th St. 





SUNDAY, MARCH 14th 
8 P. M. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
“Keeping Step with the 
World” 


11 A. M. 


John Haynes Holmes 


“What's Happening to God” 








“We shall also pub-j} 
lish new works if they seem to have} 


Scott Nearing, Norman Thomas, sec- 
retary-treasurer—all of the American 
Fund— and B, W. 
Leslie, Ordway Tead, Saul Yanofsky 
and Rex Stoyt, president. The press 
is incorporated in New York. It gims 
to become self-sustaining. 














| DEBATE 


|| Resolved: That the United 
States Should Not Recog- 
_nize Soviet Russia 


} ; 
J. ROBERT O'BRIEN, National Se- 
curity League, Affirnfative. 

SCOTT NEARING, Negative. 

FRANK P. WALSH, Chairman. 


Manhattan Opera House 
315 West 34th Street 


Sunday Afternoon, 
March 28, at 2:30 


Auspices: NEW MASSES 


Reserved Seats, $1.65, $1.10, 85c, 50c, 
on sale now at 
Manhattan Opera House, 
Jimmie Higgins Bookstore, 
versity Place. 
Rand School, 7 East 15th Street. 
NEW MASSES, 39 West &th Street. 
Freiheit, 30 Union Square. 


NEW MASSES, 
Sth Street 


Telephone Resérvations, Stuyvesant 2104 


Box Office 
127 Unt- 


Mall Orders: 39 West 
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Huebsch, Robert 
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By Henry N. Brailsford 


LONDON. 


OW much, I wonder, ‘is left of 
the Locarno episode? There is 


@ parchment adorned with 


Germany Find 





s Her Entrance 


Not as Joyousan Event as She Had Hoped For 


What Is Left of Locarno? 


in The League 





signatures which a collector might 
value; there is a film which shows us 
the ceremony at the Foreign Office; 
and there is Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
Garter. 

But by all the signs at the moment 
there is not much else. Germany has, 
indeed, made her formal application 


to enter the League of Nations. One 
cannot fee] too sure, even now, that| improvement on the old Concert, since 


she ever wili enter it. And if she does,| it provides for the representation of 
is anything gained for peace? To the smaller PoWers. At first four and 
this event every Labor Party in| later six States were chosen annually 
Europe has looked forward since the, to fill these non-permanent seats. 
League was first constituted without Belgium is always chosen. China once 
her. It was always our view, even in| had a turn. Latin-America and the 
the earlier years of the war, when/| European satellites of France are al- 
first the League was suggested, that | ways prominent in the list. One can- 
it would be fatal to establish it as a; not say that the system works very 
club for the victors. well. In the jarring world of today 

The years have only confirmed our} O7¢ State, even a little State, repre- 
prophecies, and even now—if Germany sents only itself and thinks only of 


does in fact join—we should be simple- itself—or else it takes its marching 
tons if we rejoiced. For in the past orders from Paris. The non-perma- 


fortnight we have been harshly re- | Rent members at present are Sweden, 


minded of the realities behind the| Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, 
stagey smile of the Locarno welcome. Brazil and Uruguay, and of these all 
France will admit Germany to the but the first obey French influence in 


League, but she takes her precautions | °"® degree or another. 
to drown Germany’s voice on the No sooner was the decision taken to 


Council with a standing chorus of her | #4™mit Germany than a clamor from 
satellites. Italy will admit her, but | other claimants filled our ears. Spain, 
in the hour when we celebrate “the| Poland and Brazil all demanded that 


reconstitution of the European family”| they should be permanent members. 
ther Dictator hurls at the re-admitted| None of them is a great power, either 


member a speech of insult and menace. in the old or in the new sense. Poland, 
indeed, has 30,000,000 inhabitants but 
If Germany, under these threats and 


achinations, should withdraw her some seventeen of these millions are— 
m aK y; > 

/ | Poles. At Vilna she was a disloyal 
plea for admission, the life of the! rs Tiina dae | 
League is morally ended and the member of the ne reas 
Locarno episode is over. If Germany | net mean a nation; it means the com~- 
h gh la pie hs - sciatiiaiae of | mander of an army, and a third-rate 
ite So Ag Me Hs | army at that. The claims of these two, 


French—that when she comes in, it 
must be as a Great Power, with a 
permanent seat on the Council. 

The reason for putting all the Great 
Powers always on the Council was, of 
course, that to them the League must 
jook as its executive, if ever it ven- 
tures to act. But the Council is an 





right to hold up the world’s business. 
But, after all, thegmain objection to 
these French schemes is that they are 
a dishonorable dodge which aims at 
taking away from Germany what the 
: Locarno settlement offered her. She 
seemed to have recovered her standing 
as a great power. She finds that the 
“honor” is one which she must share 
with Spain and Poland. One is amazed 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain should 
have fallen into this obvious trap. But 
the fact apparently is that he gave his 
consent to the French plan, subject to 
the cabinet’s approval. Let us hope— 
it is a faint hope—that the cabinet 
will say No. Failing Mr. Baldwin, only 
Socialist Sweden will oppose. 

Signor Mussolini’s vulgar outburst 
raises, in another form, the whole 
question of the reality and sincerity 
of the league. One does not expect the 
league to concern itself w‘th the dic- 
tator’s manners; but the plight of the 
German population in the South Tyrol 
is very directly its concern, and Aus- 
tria has by treaty the right to raise it. 
With all its defects the peace’ settle- 
ment had at least this liberal provision, 
that it made the league the guardian 
of the racial minorities which it placed 
under alien rule. Now, the fact is that 
Fascist Italy is openly destroying Ger- 
man culture among this proud and in- 
disputably German population. Not 
only do no schools survive {n which 
German is the language of instruction; 
it is even forbidden to teach German 
as a secondary subject. A man may 
not even engage a German governess 
for his children, and peasants who 








Downing street and swallow these in- but especially of Poland, are strongly 
sults and submit to these intrigues, backed by Paris uale, threatens to 
= yeaa — ener end eg veto Germany’s admission unless she; 
vn ir Pitan _— “| herself is promoted to permanency. | 
i iia vp rine Brazil may do the same. The French | 
Let us look a little more closely at press has urged Belgium to follow the 
this question of the League’s Council. example of these three, but M. Van- 
Historically its nucleus was, I sup-| geryelde has shown his regard for the 
pose, the “European Concert,” which! jeague by declining the honor, though . 
led a rather shadowy life throughout! oyen he backs Poland. 
the nineteenth century, and met in The case for admitting her, as the 
great emergencies in Comene HENS. It} French state it, is that she is perpetu- 
consisted of “the Great Powers.” One ally engaged in disputes with Ger- | 
need claim no lofty meaning for this many; {it would therefore be “unfair” 
conception. A “Great Power” Was! to admit the one without the other. 
simply a great army, a great navy, OF} 7) turn the council into a duelling 
a ee eng to con- g@gound for these two is not an at- 
Bult, because it was too big to coerce. tractive prospect. Nor are Poland’s 





came in. The League's Council was| league, Poland would automatically be 
to include first of all as its permanent | admitted with equal rights to the coun- 
members the allied Great Powers, cil table while the dispute was under | 
(Britain, France, Italy and Japan),| review. The real intention of the | 
and empty chairs, so to speak, were] French fs, quite obviously, to neutral- |} 
reserved for Germany, Russia and} ize Germany’s vote; but, in adding to 
America. The meaning of “Great} the already numerous French party | 


The list has varied through the! interests in danger; for, in the first 
centuries. Spain, Sweden, and eventu- | place, her French ally is well able to} 
ally Austria-Hungary dropped out.| look after them, and, sécondly, if any 
The United States, Italy and i was| Polish-German came _ before’ the 





Power” is changing a little with what} the council, they have arranged for the 
our fathers called “the march of mind.” | isolation not only of Germany, but of 
Germany, in the old sense of the word,} this country also. 
is n6 longer a Great Power: she has/| One need not enlarge on the awk- 
less armed power than her little| wardness of enlarging the council. An} 
Belgian victim. But her population, | overgrown cabinet may be inconve- 
her industrial development, and, above | nient, but cabinets decide by majority 
all, her great culture, have assured] vote. On the league council every 
to her the permanence of her old | member has the right of veto. It would 
standing. Everyone agreed—even the’ he laughable if it were not tragic to 








|} enough, that I took part in some nego- 


, matters 


have tried to set up cottage evening 


; schools for their children are at once 


confer on Spain or Poland forever the 


dealt with in the ruthless Fascist man- 
ner. Italian teachers who know no 
German try in vain to teach German 
children who know no Italian. The 
result is that a race which ha: always 
prized education sees its children 
growing up as illiterate as the Italians 
of the south. And now there come 
decrees which actually order Germans 
who happen to have names which can 
readily be translated or mutil.ted into 
Italian forms to change them at once 
and register themselves under Italian- 
sounding family names. 

The absurdity of this petty tyranny 
should not blind us to its wickedness. 
The consequence is, of course, that 
many of these Tyrolese do not choose 
to accept Italian citizenship on these 
terms, and they are now being ex- 
pelled. Never, even in its worst days, 
was Hapsburg Austria guilty of such 
barbaric..oppression as this. As for 
Germany, she has made the effective 
retort of. publishing the arrangements 
which she has made for the Polish and 
Danish minorities in her territories. 
Any twelve Danish families may set up 
a-“voluntary” Danish school at the ex- 
pense of the German state, and in the 
“provided” state schools for Danes 
not only is the Danish language taught, 
but Danish history and literature as 
well. 
only a shade less generous. 

To me the disturbing thing is not so 
much Fascist tyranny as the indiffer- 
ence of European public opinion to this 
barbarism. The Times, which is rare- 
ly out of tune with Downing Street, 
wrote an uncomfortable and hesitating 
leading article. One saw, of course, 
that it djd not like Mussolini’s tone, 


The arrangements for Poles are |! 





sharply rebuke every excess in the un- 
official expression of German indigna- 
tion; it carefully refrained from any 
word of sympathy for the Tyrolese, 
nor did it ev n state the facis of their 
case. The Temps (which is literally 
inspired by the French Foreign Office) 
was very much worse. It openly re- 
joiced that the Germans. had had to 
endure this unpleasant experience, and 
is said, in the plainest French, that 
Mussolini was absolutely right to repel 
any species of foreign interference over 
the rights and wrongs of this German 
minority. For a paper which. bases 
itself on the. strict interpretation of 
every line and comma of the treaties 
this was a surprising utterance. For 
the treaties make it our business— 
French business, British business, Ger- 
man business—to interfere, for we, 
each and all of us, are the league. The 
league has this duty, which it has 
never yet performed. Germany may 
enter the league, but it is obvious that 
for some years to come, while the 
French and British governments re- 
main in this mind, she has no prospect 
whatever of focussing the league’s at- 
tention on the wrongs which German 
minorities suffer in Italy, Poland and 
Tchecho-Slovakia. The league failed 
to make its guardianship effective even 
for the Jews in Poland and the Bul- 
garians in Macedonia. It will turn its 
| blind eye on the Tyrol. 

How shall we explain it and what 
should we do? I suspect that the ex- 
planation, so far as Downing Street 
goes, is to be sought in Mosul. 

We shall not get peace merely by 
opposing war. The inevitable war of 
the next generation is being made to- 
day, and its authors are not merely 
the Poles or Italians or Tchechs who 
oppress Germans; its authors are the 
French and British statesmen who 
turn a blind eye to wrong. Our eco- 
nomic imperialism is a contradiction 
of any league policy—a stout barrier 








but it did not rebuke him. It- did 


against constructive peace. 





The United Front--Two Views 


of Russia. This article was written|to the same. organizations with the 


Editor, The New Leader: 

When will our Communist friends 
learn that you cannot achieve a united 
front, even for particular purposes, 
without practicing a certain degree of 
courtesy and good faith? The question 
is raised once more by an article in a 
recent issue of the Dally Worker blam- 
ing the Socialist Party for “sabot- 
aging” a united front movement in be- 
half of the_ recognition of Soviet 
Russia. The article recites, correctly 


tiations for the revival of the old Labor 
Alliance for the recognition of Soviet 
Russia on which both the Socialist 
Party and the Workers’ Party might 
be represented. Laidler, Beardsley, 
Shiplacoff and I informally discussed 
with four members of the 
Workers’ Party, and I drew up a letter 
to the City Committee recommending 
a limited and carefully guarded degree 
of co-operation, provided a bona fide 
labor committee could be established. 
Before the matter could come to the 
attention of the City Commiittee one 
of our Comrades called attention to 
an article in the Daily Worker bitterly 
and unjustly attacking the Socialist 
Party for its stand on the recognition 
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A sample of our great selections—made in 





In 24 Avenue B, between 2nd and 3rd Sts., is now 
being celebrated the Fifth Anniversary of the well- 
known furniture manufacturers 


J.SCHULMANS. CO. 


which have opened salesrooms on the East Side. On 
account of this holiday they are offering you now the 
greatest selection and latest designs in 


Dining Room, Bedroom and Living 
Room Suites at 
Special Anniversary Prices 


which means to you a savings of hundreds of dollars. 





while negotiations were pending by! 
one of the negotiators. Its appearance! 
very definitely was a cause, and not, 
as the Daily Worker alleges, a pretext, 
for the abandonment of further at-} 
tempts at united action, even for a 
particular purpose. It is pretty hard | 
to act unjtedly with those who abuse 
you and impugn your motives at the; 
very time that they are negotiating | 
with you. 

The Daily Worker sees fit always} 
either to assert or insinuate that the } 
Socialist Party is opposed to the recog- 
nition of Russia. The Socialist Party | 

| 





favors the recognition of Russia and 
has consistently maintained that 
policy, I am not aware that any So- 
cialist paper or Socialist group has} 
ever gone back on the recognition of 
Russia, whatever criticisms it may 
have offered of certain phases of Com- 
munist activity. I believe emphatically | 
that the Socialists should work for the! 
recognition of Russia. It would be | 
most unfortunate if that event should | 
come about primarily through a sort 
of “class collaboration” between the 
Soviet Government and powerful finan- 
cial interests like the Chase National 
Bank, with which it does business 

As for united fronts for particular 
purposes, I should be glad to do any- | 








thing in my power to promote them. 





children of their exploiters, we can 
find very often a working girl danc- 
ing all evening with a fellow whose 
father is to exploit her next morning, 
and it is for these youngsters that we 
need workers social clubs. Let's look 
at the co-operative houses which are 
being built in this city, in which they 
play a big part. Their latest plan 
which I think is the best of all is to 
build a workers’ theatre. Don’t you 
think that these things are going to 
play an important part of the work- 
ing class? Don’t you think these 
things will help to make a working 
class: psycholize. 

Therefore I think that if we were 
united on these questions, they could 
be done upon a mueh larger scale and 
with better plans than they are being 
done today. 

I think that unless the Socialist 
party is sure that we can afford to 
ignore the Communists, unless we are 
sure that the future wil] not force us 
to do what we can do today by our 





BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 


EX-LAX 
The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. ° 
Good for young and old. 


At all drug stores—10, 25 and 50c. 














mae 
Sore than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bite of food and the solld substances from tooth 
paste and powders. Here pus and pyorrbea develop. 


Superior to Pastes and Powders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, 

trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep oa 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prephye 
latic medication recommended by leading Sentiots 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 




















pmall healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary, 
Size AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 
25¢. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 

Family Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of g 
T5e. healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brash. 
== NO AMEGIN » 
Glass 

Container, 


PRONOUNCE- IT AMMA@= JIN 


PYORRHEA LIQUID 















own will, we have to decide upon a 
different stand about the so-called 
united front appeals. 
LESTER DIAMOND. 

Comrade Diamond wrote without 
any knowledge of the incidents men- 
tloned by Comrade Thomas and which 
are a forceful answer to Diamond's 












APRIL 4TH—EASTER SUNDAY, 


Keep Abreast of 
the Times, Men! 


You're Due for a Change to a New 


No need of putting off the matter another day. 
Weather'll be getting warmer and then—you'll be 
rushing here to make a change. Why not come in 
now and order your suit for 


Caster 


We Are Offering Now 


SUITS TO ORDER 


in any style you want at 


Spring Suit or Top Coat! . . 8 


| But once more I repeat that the essen- 


| tials for a united front for definite ob- | abe 


Moreover, the national Farmer- 





th ANNIVERSARY 
| FURNITURE SALE 


our factory 





FREE 


A Complete 
Kitchen Set 
will be given 
away free to all 
those who will 
buy a furniture 
outfit from us. 

















Mr. J. Schulman has engaged extra salesmen to 9 
information in the furniture line especially with refe 
in which all classes of people are now interested. 


bial 





Everything positively will be delivered before Easter 


ive to everyone the necessary 
rénce to the credit department 











. SCHULMAN & CO. 


24 Avenue B, mw auanux New York 


; jects are mutual good faith 
courtesy in personal relations. 





elieve Socialists and Communists 

vithout impairing their 

rinciples, could work together. 
NORMAN THOMAS, 





| Editor, The New Leader: 


their leaders dared to insult us through 
| the press, or that-they are not earnest 
about what they say. 


; that we should unite the two bodies 


see them united I do not think the 
time ripe for it yet. But I do be- 
lieve in the possibility of uniting on 
certain questions such as a joint can- 
didate in a city campaign, militarism, 
child labor, recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia, etc, 

I have always thought that we So- 
cialists were always ready to rub el- 
bows with anybody, yet we shiver at 
the thought of even having to look at 
a Communist. Then, when we want 
to justify our actions before our own 
} conscience, we try to make smail 





| ing that the Communists in this coun- 
try do not amount to anything 
portant anyway, and as proof we show 





| small amount of votes their candidates 


| ures do not prove anything at all, for 
we know that now is not the time for 
ey organizations to prosper. 

but at the future. | 


} we should look at, 


| 
|ing in a quiet way, if we only analyze 

| the things they are planning to do, we 

can not help but admit that these 

things will have some effect upon the | 
working class in the future. Not men- 
tioning the trade union in which they 
| rightfully or not have a large enough | 
following to make themselves felt, but 

| let us look at their activities on the 

| social field. 

| About three years ago they organ- | 
ized a workers symphony orchestra, | 
which at préSent does fine things in | 
| the workers musica! field, or let's look 

|} at the social clubs they are organiz- 

ing now, for they believe that workers’ 


| 
| 
| 


























chilfren have no business belonging 


and | 
If we} 
| "an only achieve these essentials there 
| wre a good many points on which I 


respective 


| Over and over again we refused to 
sit at one table with the Communists 
| and mostly with the excuse that they 
| want to capture the meeting or tliat 


I do not want to propagate here 


| into one, for although I would like to | 


} e ' 
| change out of the whole thing by say- | 
im- | 

} 
j}how few members they have or the| 


| wet, ourselves knowing that these fig- | 


Not at the past or the present that | 


If we only watch what they are do- | 


| Labor Party tried the United Front. 
died of the experiment within a 
|} year. The Farmer-Labor Party of 
Minnesota tried it and was finally 
compelled to exclude all Communists. 
'| The central labor bodies of Seattle and 
Minneapolis had to expel them. A 
number of national trade unions have 
had to take action against them. Fos- j 
ter now admits that his Trade Union 
Educational League has become an 
“underground organization” in most | 
of the trade unions of this country. | 
If one wants to know why there can j 
be no friendly relations with Com- | 
|munists and this history does not ap- 
| peal to him he might read the central 
mos organ of the Communists, the 


) It 








wear. 


most scurrilous, unrelable, and mali- 
cious publication that has ever been | 
printed. Friendly relations with this |[M| 
| sort of thing are impossible for any, 
|movement that desires to grow.— | 
| Editor. 





| Natty in every detail. 
| prefer. 
| 











TELECHRON 


(ELECTRIC CLOCK) 


No Winding—No Regulating | 
Just Plug into Any 


| bet. Lenox and 7th Avs. 


bet. 6th and 7th Avs. 


MAJESTIC TAILORING CO. 


A C Electric Outlet and 106 B. 14th St. | 38 E. 12th St. 
Have Correct Time Continuously a : | 83 Delancey St. | aot Diwey 66s Gee oS 
| 112 W. 116th St. Corner Orchard 8t. as Second Av. | 


oma te eth | 2391 Seventh Av. | 
é t 4 bet. 139th and 140th Sts | 
| | $53 South. Blvd. 














$97.50 $95 $3), $35 

) ’ ’ 
in models that will readily win favor with both the 
young, snappy dresser as well as the sedate business 
man. Tailored according to the latest fashion edicts, 
with special features that will benefit your general 
appearance. Finest fabrics—domestic and imported 

weeds, Worsteds, Cheviots, etc. Solids, stripes, 
checks and mixtures—running from dark to light 
Shades. Guaranteed to give the most satisfactory 

| 


TOP COATS TO ORDER 
$22.50 to $32.50 


Top Coats—excellent tailored of select fabrics. 
Stylish models—every one in the grouping. Very 
Light and dark tones—as you 


Every garment is made to your individual measure, 
and guaranteed for quality, style and fit. 


Near Sixth St. 


Near 163d S& 











Workmen’s 





New York and Vicinity and 49 Branche: 
in the United States. 

Established 1872. fembership 44,000 
Main office ior New York and vic nity a 
241 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 
Office Hours, 9a m.-6 p.m Sat. 9a m. 
lp. m Closed on Sundays and Holidsys 


GOTHIC MANTEL TELECHRON 
Inlaid Mahogany—5-inch Silvered Dial 


MADE IN 50 MODELS 


for Home, Office, Bank, School, Etc. Brooklyn Office open only Monday 
and Thursdays, from 6:30 to 8:30 D m. 
Labor Lyceum 949 957 Willow .hby Ave 
For addresses of Branch Secretaries 


write to our main office. 


CLOCK SYSTEM IN 
THE AMALGAMATED BANK 
WAS INSTALLED BY US 





| S. HERZOG Pateot Attornry 


116 Naessan Street. 
Evenings ané Sundass 1436 Glover Street, 
Brosz. Take Lexingten Avenar Subwas Pel 
| Bem Ber Extension te Zereee Avenne Gta. 


Lockwood & Almquist, Inc. 
30 Irving Place, N. Y. City 
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When your doe 
tor sends you te 
a truss mekeg 
for a tross 
oandage or stocke 
ing, go there and 
see what you ean buy for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & Co. Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1489 Third Ave. } 70 Avenue A 
Ret sein & SStb Ate | Bet stb and th Otel 
Eres... 7:30 om ‘pen Eres. 8 gp 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 
Speciai Laduws Attencent 
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Why Unrest Is Stirring the Nation’s Farmers 


Growers Have Produced a Surplus Which They Are Forced 
To Sell at Less Than the Actual Cost of Production 


oe -O 


HAT to do with the surplus 

’ of farm products is now the 

problem that is bothering 

men. At present there is a 

surplus of “corn in this country, 

than the d tic ption 

cam use At different times in the 

past twenty-five years the farmers 
have burned corn for fuel. 

At the present time the surplus corn 
“and soft wheat is bringing less money 
3 ¥ on the market than it costs to pro- 
- @uce. 

A eurvey of farm conditions in Iowa 

a period of ten years shows 





makes a net loss to the Iowa 
wer on every bushel he sells. 
can corn be grown and sold 


e middle west. 


the past the farmers of the mid- 
west fed corn to hogs and cattle 


the farms of the west has decreased 
the supply of hogs and cattle that 
were shipped into the central west to 
fatten on corn and later move on to 
the packing house. 

For the past five years, with the 
@xception of 1924, the supply of hogs 
fhas been decreasing in this country. 
Last year the birth rate of pigs de- 
¢reased to an alarming extent. On the 
morth Pacific coast States the pack- 
img houses have for a few years past 
staked farmers to brood sows in order 
to increase the supply of pork. 

According to press reports, Germany 
$mported from this country 40 percent 
Jess pork in 1924 than she did in 1923. 
Bven this decline of German exports 
has not created a surplus of pork in 
this country. The pork produced here 
ean easily be disposed of, the surplus 
fs bothering no one, but the shortage 
of pork may bother us all within the 
grext few years. The rough deal hog 
vaisers have received from the pack- 
fmg houses, railroads and bankers has 
@riven many out of business. 

In the cattle business the farmers of 
the corn belt have received an awful 





jolt, but from a different economic 
angle. Great Britain, the great beef 
market of the world, has been lost to 
the farmers of the United States. 
1890 witnessed an epidemic of foot 
and mouth disease among cattle in 
Canada. Britain put an embargo on 
all cattle from Canada for over thirty 
years. 

Canadian cattle, in order to reach 
the British market, came into this 
country and were bought by the farm- 
ers of the centra’ States, fattened on 
corn and sold at the stockyards of 
Chicago, Omaha and South St. Paul 
at top prices as corn-fed cattle. The 
Canadian farmers raised the cattle, the 
American farmers fattened them, se- 
cured quick returns and the biggest 
end of the profits on the cattle. 

For years the Canadian stock raisers 
and British co-operatives had tried to 
have the embargo raised against Ca- 
nadian cattle into Britain. Whether 
the influential members of the British 
cabinet were interested in the profits 
of the American packing companies, 
or whether the packing concerns main- 
tained an insidious lobby at Westmin- 
ster is hard to say, but the embargo 
remained. When the question was 
raised in the House of Commons the 
members were informed that the em- 
bargo was necessary to protect the 
pure blooded stock of Britain against 
the. Canadian scrub cattle. However, 
Canadian cattle reached Britain by 
way of U.S. ports. 

When Stanley Baldwin was in this 
country reaching an agreement for the 
refunding of the British war debt, he 
was quoted as saying: “Britain will 
pay its debt to America, but In paying 
you we cannot buy from you also.” 
What truth there is to this statement 
is hard to determine, but Mr. Baldwin 
was only home a few weeks when 
Lloyd George was displaced as Pre- 
mier by Bonar Law, who within a 
couple of weeks after becoming Prime 
Minister had the embargo raised 
against Canadian cattle. 

In 1924 only eighteen hundred head 
of live cattle were imported into 

















Strikes mean 


SUFFERING 


American workers are fighting for decent 
wages, hours and working conditions on two 


fronts today. 


In Passaic, New Jersey, ten thousand tex- 
tile workers are in revolt against inhuman 
conditions in the mills which make the ma- 
terial for your clothing. 

In the soft-coal regions of Pennsylvania the 
miners who provide the nation’s fuel are re- 
sisting an attempt to crush their organization. 

In both cases there is pressing need for 
food, clothing and shelter for the workers’ 
families. Children—innocent American boys 
and girls—are hungry and cold. 

The Emergency Committee for Strikers’ 
Relief is working to meet this need. The com- 
mittee’s expenses are paid. Every cent you 
give will go where the need is most pressing. 

You can be of real service to the men and 
women who produce the nation’s wealth, 
and their suffering families. 


Help them NOW. 


Send your check, money-order or cash 
today to Evelyn Preston, Treasurer, 


THE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
FOR STRIKERS’ RELIEF 


Room 635, 799 Broadway, New York City 








EVICTED 
in the Rain 


From an actual 
photograph taken 
in the soft-coal 
region of Pennsyl- 
Vania, 














Britain from this country. Prior to 
the raising of the embargo this num- 
ber would only be a week’s supply to 
either Liverpool or Clyde ports. It is 
not only the loss of the British mar- 
ket that is injuring the cattle busi- 
ness of this country. The unfair clas- 
sification by the railways on the 
freight rate of beef cattle, the ex- 
tremely low price paid by the tannery 
trust for hides, unjust methods used 
by the packing companies at the stock- 
yards and the bankers forcing the 
farmers to sel) their cattle before 
reaching maturity are big factors in 
destroying the cattle industry. 

A farmer cannot raise and sell two 
or three-year-old beef cottle at a 
profit. He usually takes a loss. Cattle 
do not put on bulk until after they 
have reached three years of age; be- 
tween three and four years of age is 
the time that cattle put on their heavy 
weight, yet the greater number of 
steers shipped to the packing houses 
are three years of age or less. 

Cattle raising is rapidly declining 
in this country. The assessment rolls 
of every State In the west shows an 
immense decrease of cattle. Unless 
there is a readjustment {it will not be 
long until this country will have to 
import a large portion of the beef 
consumed. While the putterers are 
talking about finding ways and means 
to dispose of the surplus of the Amer- 
ican farms, it will be well for them 
to find out what surplus exists. 

What are the products of the farm 
that we have a surplus of? Only soft 
wheat and corn. At one time America 
was the bread basket of the world, 
but that day is past. This country 
does not raise sufficient hard wheat to 
supply the home demands. For every 
bushel of hard wheat that is exported 





from this country another bushel must 
be imported, and there being a tariff 
on wheat imported means that we | 
farmer must pay more for the flour he 
purchases. A new specie of hard 
wheat will have to be developed that 
can be grown profitably where soft 
wheat can only be grown at present. 

How are we going to dispose of the 
surplus soft wheat? It must be con- 
sumed outside of the United States, 
and who is going to be forced to buy 
the same at a profit to the American 
farmer? That is the question the wise 
heads at Washington are debating. 
Co-operative marketing, we are told, 
will solve the problem of disposing of 
the surplus of the farm, but what in 
the Sam Hill jis co-operative market- 
ing? is what many farmers are ask- 
ing. 

Two years ago Coolidge advised the 
farmers of the northwest to quit grow- 
ing wheat and take up some other line 
of farming, especially to go into dairy- 
ing. A year later the Department of 
Agriculture sent out from Washington 
a warning to the farmers to stop in- 
creasing their dairy herds or there 
would be an overproduction and the 
price of dairy products would be de- 
creased. This is a sample of the fine 
muddling that is going on at Wash- 
ington. The fact 1s, there is a short- 
age of dairy cattle in this country 
and there is no surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts. 

At the end of last year there were 
nearly twenty million less pounds of 
butter in storage than there were a 
year ago, in spite of the fact that the 
last three months of the year were 
favorable for a larger production of 
milk than for the same time for a 
number of years past, and butter had 
been imported during the year from 





Canada, Denmark, New Zealand, Rus- 
sia and Tasmania. 

The butter in storage in New York 
City the first of this year was 4,000,000 
pounds less than a year ago, an amount 
equal to five days consumption, exclu- 
sive of the stock in hand of the re- 
tail trade. The cheese supply of the 
country is low. The amount in storage 
in New York, exclusive of what is 
offered for sale by the retail trade, 
will only equal half a pound per capita 
of the population of the city. There is 
no surplus of milk in this country and 
the consumption of ice cream only 
amounts to two teaspoonfuls every two 
weeks for every human being in the 
country, 

Who said there was a surplus of 
dairy products in the United States? 
There is a surplus of butter and milk 
in many localities, and the problem is 
how to get the surplus to where: the 
demand is greater than the supply. 
It is impossible for the farmers of the 
Dakotas and the Rocky Mountain 
States to ship their butter to the At- 
lantic States without incurring a loss, 
even if they practiced co-operative 
marketing. The railroad toll would 
leave the farmers in the hole. 

The packing trust has a nice method 
of making it very unprofitable for the 
farmer to make dairying a paying 
proposition. So what is the use of 
Congress wasting time on co-operative 
marketing unless it is to farm the 
farmers’ vote? 

The woolgrower is another one that 
is coming in for the demagogy of the 
old party statesmen. There is no sur- 
plus of wool produced in this coun- 
try. To supply the domestic needs, 
wool must be imported. There is only 


about six ounces of wool per capita! 


produced yearly in this country. It is 





¥. 


not generally known that there are 
more sheep in England and Scotland 
than in the United States. The Lon- 
don wool market sets the price of the 
raw wool of the world, but the Ameri- 
can Woolen Trust dictates what the 
American sheepman is to receive for 
his clip. Therefore, any increase in 
the number of wool growers in this 
country would only mean an increase 
in the number of farmers to be shorn 
by the American wool trust. 

The fruitgrower must also take great 
Tosses. Climatic conditions in this 
country vary much. Some years the 
East will experience late frosts that 
kill the fruit blossoms, while the West 
will have mild weather, and opposite 
conditions will prevail in other years, 
but seldom East and West suffer at 
the same time. This tends to prevent 
a shortage of fruit for the entire coun- 
try, yet a surplus of fruit will exist 
in one part of the country while other 
sections will be without. All this on 
account of our system of private own- 
ership of railroads, 

While the writer Is not acquainted 
with the prices, the apple growers re- 
ceived for their crop the past sea- 
son, yet it is known that for many 
seasons the orchardists of the North- 
west netted 12 cents on a box of apples 
that retailed for $6 in New York. More 
than one winter the writer has passed 
hundreds of acres in apple trees with 
the apples hanging from the branches 
frozen, it being unprofitable for the 
growers to pick the apples from the 
trees and market the same. At all 
times in this country there are large 
numbers of the people that hunger 
for apples, who cannot afford to buy 








on account of the price, making the 
fruit a luxury that they cannot afford 
to indulge in. 





By Alfred Baker Lewis 


NUMBER of people are getting 
Awe stirred up now about 

compulsory military training in 
the schools, colleges and universities. 
Members of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, the Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, the 
Community Church, and other semi- 
pacifist societies are holding meetings 
and listening to speakers denouncing 
this compulsory military training, and 
forming committees to fight it. The 
facts of the matter are enough to 
arouse anyone to vigorous action, but 
much of the protest is entirely beside 
the point. I have heard speakers de- 
nouncing with fervor the “compulsory 
feature” of this training to such an 
extent that one would get the impres- 
sion that if the training were only 
voluntary, they would be heartily in 
favor of it. Practically all the public 
protests against this training have 
been chiefly on the ground that it was 
compulsory. 

Yet all this is beside the point. 
Military establishments are connected 
with foreign policy, and the germ of 
militarism lies in foreign relations. We 
have compulsory military training in 
as many of our schools and colleges 
as our War Department can get it 
into, because we have a foreign policy 
which, in the interests of American 
investors, denies to others the rights 
which we claim for ourselves. 

Our government takes over Haiti and 
runs it against the will of its in- 
habitants in the interests of the Na- 











tional City Bank which has made big 
loans there. When the Haitian patriots 
revolt, as we did ourselves under far 
less provocation, we call them and 
treat them as bandits. 

The Mexicans decide that their 
rights and interests in their own coun- 
try are superior to absentee American 
investors, whose only interest in the 
country is to get profits out of it, and 
whose alleged rights were acquired un- 
der the regime of Diaz, who frankly 
ran Mexico for the good of outsiders 
and not for the good of the Mexican 
people. They accordingly pass laws 
which hurt those investors. Our gov- 
ernment promptly puts pressure to 
bear on Mexico to change those laws. 
Yet, to take an analagous situation, 
if foreign investors in American 
brewery stocks had raised a protest 
and demanded that we retract our pro- 
hibition laws, we would have treated 
such a demand with contempt. 

The Chinese decided that 40 cents 
a day is too small a wage for twelve 
hours labor in factories owned by 
foreigners, and strike for higher pay. 
We send gunboats to overawe them, 
and our newspapers refer to them as 
Bolshevist rioters. Yet public opinion, 
with but f°w exceptions, would doubt- 
lessly support a strike in our own 
country agaisnt such pay or hours. 

Chinese demand the right to fix their 
own tariff rates, and we regard this 
demand as preposterous and decide 
after a long conference to permit them | 
to raise their rates by 5 per cent, pro- | 
vided they abolish certain taxes which | 
we don’t like (the Likin or internal | 





-- The Pacifist’s Real Target 





Foreign Policy, Not Compulsory Training, 
Called the Actual Cause of Modern Wars 


tariff). Naturally, however, we claim 
the right to make our tariffs in any 
way we like without the interference 
of foreign countries. 

In such facts as these may be found 
the origin of much of the demand in 
this country for a powerful military 
establishment. 

The War Department naturally 
wishes to make this establishment as 
powerful as possible; and to secure 
for it as wide a base in public opinion 
as possible. Hence the growth of its 
interest in the schools and colleges. 
Hence its post-war drive to get com- 
pulsory military training into as many 
of our schools and colleges as pos- 
sible. The more our young men can 
be subjected to the influence of the 
militaristic mind, and trained to re- 
gard the assertion by foreigners in 
backward countries of rights which 
we claim for ourselves as cases of 
banditry, unwarranted interference 
with the principles of international 
business, or proof of Bolshevism, “he 
safer will be the course of the economic 
imperialism upon which the gigantic 
productivity of our nation and the huge 
investment surplus of our owners of 
industry is forcing us to set sail. 

In attacking the compulsory feature 


semi-pacifists are missing the 
point. The War Department has re- 
cently, through President Coolidge’s 
appointments, come under the control 
of younger, more vigorous and more 
ardent militarists than ever before. No 


and 
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ECENTLY there appeared in the 
R Jewish Daily Forward a notice 

that, in the Moscow Pravda of 
December 2, appeared an item that 
the miners’ etrike in America had been 
lost and that the strikers had returned 
to work under the old conditions. 
Comrades Zivion and Rogoff, who com- 
mented on this picturesque bluff of the 
Communist organ, forgot to tell their 
readers that it was manufactured by 
no other than William Z. Foster, the 


the “Trade Union Educational League.” 

This is what Foster said: 

“At one time the Miners’ Union was 
the most progressive In the American 
Labor Movement. Now its leaders are 
the worst reactionaries. These bureau- 
crats are powerless to fight against 
the crisis, and not only do they do 
nothing to strengthen the union but 
they persecute without mercy all those 
who wish to reestablish it. 

“Despite all these hindrances, the 
Left Wing still wields much influence 
over the organized workers. 
last union-elections, the Communist 
Vorchei received 66,000 votes, and the 
president of the union, Lewis, 134,000. 
Had the votes been honestly counted, 
Vorchei would surely have gotten many 
thousands more. The majority of the 
miners are immigrants; Italians, Poles, 
Russians, Jugo Slavs, Lithuanians who 


are impregnated with radical ideas. 





Irish and 
The 
are 


The Americans, English, 
| Scotch—are more conservative. 
| number of immigrant miners 
i 


| trict, and for this reason Lewie exerts 


{all his power to paralyze the influence | 
| tremendous interest all over the coun- 


| of the Workers (Communist) Party. 
| “The strike has ended 


pillar of the dying American Com- | 


munist Party and the chief boss of | 
| country. 


In the, 
| dent of the American Federation of | 





| especially large in the anthracite dis- | 
| ators, the Communist miners, and that 


Bed-Time Stories for the Bolshies 


mands of the workers were rejected. 
Only the wages were raised 6 percent. 
Lewis's clique knowingly took ad- 
vantage of the strike in order to hinder 
the union from standing on its own 
feet. She left the workers in the soft 
coal district to their fate. Their fate 
is a sorrowful one, and they are so 
weak that it is a question whether 
they will be able to hold out in another 
strike as in the one that was called 
in 1922. The unorganized districts 
grow fast, and they alone are in a 
position to produce enough to feed the 
The workers have, there- 
fore, to fight the growing concentra- 
tion of capital. 

“In order to avert a catastrophe, 
there must be a radical change in the 
management. And this is impossible | 
under the present administration. The 
President of the union, Lewis, is Cool- 





idge’s right hand and Is so reactionary 
that he is against the founding of a 
moderate conservative labor party! 
(after the example of the British). | 
Green, the former secretary of the | 
Miners’ Union, and the present Presi- | 


Labor, is not a lesser reactionary than 
Gompers, and perhaps a greater one. 
The left wing of the union must drive 
away these leaders and rescue the 
union, thus making it pursue a policy 
consistent with the class-struggle.” 
This is how the local leader of the 
Workers Party shamelessly bluffs in 
the Moscow Communist paper, saying 
last December that Lewis and Green 


; one 


| Mrs. 





knowingly used the strike in order to 
persecute, with the help of the oper- | 


the miner's strike, which created such | 


All the de- try, had ended two months before it 


did, with a complete defeat for the 
miners. We carefully examined the 
succeeding of the Pravda for 
an entire month and we could not 
find even as much as a hint that there 
was anything wrong with Foster's re- 
The reader was 
the impression that the miner's 
ended December 5, that Lewis 
and Green had then betrayed the 
strikers and led them to defeat, and 
that the only ones who can save 
American workers from a catastrophe 
are the Communists. 


issues 


port. Russian 
with 
strike 


And what wonder is there that the | 
journalist-slaves of the Freiheit mis- | 


represent facts mercilessly about 
Russia sitting right here in New York 
if their chief, Foster, 
Trade Union Educational League, al- 
lows himself to fabricate so shame- 
lessly about the trade union movement 
here! 

Sincere members of the unions who 
veer toward the left have proof how 
much truth there is in Communist 
papers and what wholesale bluffers the 
Communist leaders are. 


so 





Young woman, educated, with 
child, desires position as 
companion for an intelligent per- 
son, or to look after children, etc. 
References exchanged. Address, 
E. R., care of The New 
Leader 7 E. 


PERSONAL 

Miller, also known under the 
of Hugo Strzelecki, formerly re- 
320 East 24th Street, 
quested to communicate at 

his sister Ella. His brother Max died 
recently Anyone knowing his present 
address may forward same to the New 
Leader. 





Hugo 
name 


siding at 


'nouncing foreign countries which want | 


of this military training, our pacifists} 
4 7 | the rights which we claim ourselves, 


ing would stop the War Department's 
Propaganda under such _ leadership. 
They will simply redouble their ef- 





forts on elective courses, Undoubtedly, 
in a year or two, when the agitation | 
has died down, they will start agaih | 
upon quiet campaign for compulsory | 
training, which has already, without 
our knowing it, multiplied the number 
of men assigned by the War Depart- 
ment to military training in schools 
and colleges by fifteen times in ten 
years. 

Our pacifists and semi-pacifists are 
acting like those who try to treat the 
symptoms of the disease instead of 
attacking its cause. Their real at- 
tack should be on the foreign policy 
of our country. 

Their excuse for not attacking any- 
thing fundamental is that by avoiding 
the fundamental issue they can ac- 
complish something in the immediate 
future. That excuse !s poor. For as 
long as they avoid the fundamental 
issue, their success is certain to be un- 
important and likely to be only tempo- 
rary. Public opinion aroused to oppose 
only compulsory military training by 
agitation which avoids the fundamental 
issue is likely to be complacent towards | 
a large military establishment so long 
as it is obtained by voluntary enlist- 
ment and elective military training 
courses. Also, even if once aroused 
to oppose compulsion, public opinion of 
this sort is likely to be swung back 
again by appeals to our ignorance 
about the foreigner, especially by de- 





as Bolshevists, etc. relying on the | 
well-known inability of most people to | 
put themselves in other people's places. 
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compulsory feature of military train- | 


then the campaign against military 
| training in schools and colleges would 
be productive of a thoroughly informed 
public opinion which would be roused 
{not only against the present attempt 
|of our War Department to force upon 
compulsory military training 


| us 
our educational institutions, 


| through 
| but against 
| militarism and even against the root 
causes of militarism itself. The gains 
| made might be slower, but would be 
more permanent; and once the first 
gain was made, they would come in 
quicker succession. For public opin- 
|ion, once aroused on the fundamental 


and all the symptoms of militarism, 


|instead of only one particular symp- 


tom. 
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On the other hand, if the issue is | 


other manifestations of | 


issue, would oppose both the root cause | 


Tomatoes retail in July in Montana 
at from 20 to 30 cents a pound, while 
the farmers in Eastern Washington 
only realize a cent and one-half a 
pound for the tomatoes they grow. 
Thousands of tons of cantaloupes go 
to waste in Washington each year on 
account of high rallroad rates making 
it prohibitive to ship and sell at a 
profit. 

Many farm bureaus in Washington 
have tried co-operative marketing and 
found it a dismal failure. Then 
farmer organizations working co-ope- 
ratively would ship car lots of canta- 
loupes and would in many instances 
receive in return 10 cents for a crate 
containing 45 cantajoupes, after paying 
all charges, including the cost of the 
crate, while the consumer would have 
to pay 20 to 25 cents for a single can- 
taloupe. That is, the consumer would 
pay from $9 to $11.25 for what the 
farmer received 10 cents for. All this 
on account of the private ownership of 
railroads and cold storage plants. 

The railroad charges for a carload 
of fruit, including icing, from the fruit 
growing sections of Eastern Washing- 
ton to Central Montana, a distance of 
about 600 miles, averages about $50 a 
ton, at the same time a carload of 
grapes from Galifornia to New York, 
a trip extending from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Oceans, is only $48 a ton. 
Twice during the past six years there 
has been a shortage of potatoes in this 
country. During the first shortage po- 
tatoes were shipped from the British 
Isles to the New England States in the 
spring months. The present shortage 
of potatoes was caused by the great 
shrinkage in acreage planted to pota- 
toes last year, on account of farms be- 
ing abandoned, and owing to heavy 
frosts in the Rocky Mountain section 
during the month of September. The 
latter cause is something that was un- 
avoidable. 

Had we an efficient Socialist admin- 
istration at Washington instead of 
the puttering one, a failure in the 
potato crop would soon be remedied. 
The Socialist administration, through 
the Department of Agriculture, would 
likely take steps to have a large acre- 
age of potatoes planted toward the end, 
of the year in our Southern States and 
by the beginning of March the shortage 
of potatoes would be relieved. This 
is the difference between the policy of 
Socialists and old party administra- 
tions when a shortage of food threat- 
ens the nation. 

There is no use of Congress trying 
to cope with the agricultural collapse 
by means of passing legislation In favor 
of co-operative marketing and tinker- 
ing with the tariff. The only way to 
treat the farm problem is to nationalise 
the railroads, cold storage and packing 
plants, tanneries, woolen trust; in fact, 
taking over of all industries. The old 
parties are incapable of dealing with 
the agricultural collapse, which threat- 
ens the food supply of the people. 
The Socialist party, with its industrial 
policy of public ownership with Demo- 
cratic control, is the only organization 
that can successfully cope with the 
agricultural crisis that threatens the 
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Where’s That 
Naughty Spring? 


i 





N SPITE of all the noise I made in this 

I column last week about her coming, 

Spring, that coy maiden, continues to 
linger so long in the lap of Winter that there 
may be some question of her moral turpitude 
when she finally applies for entrance. 

But, cold as it has been, the week has had 
its hot spots. Over in Passaic a good, old- 
fashioned militant strike is still buzzing along. 
I spoke there a couple of times with an oddly 
assorted group of social rebels. There was 
Ben Gitlow, sitting on the same platform 
with our own Gus Claessens, Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, several remnants from the Social- 
ist Labor Party, a couple of coal miners from 
Illinois, who are students at Brookwood. All 
this showed that when a strike as real as this 
comes along it is possible to sink political 
and economic differences to fight the common 
enemy of capitalism. 

Passaic capitalism is a particularly ugly 
breed. In the big mills that look like medie- 
val castles, men, women, children have been 
driven to work for pitifully low wages. In 
some cases as low as nine dollars a week. On 
top of this came last October’s wage cut of 
ten per cent., with further cuts threatened. 
These workers live in damp, dark, unhealthy 
tenements as bad as anything on New York’s 
East Side. For them they pay high rents. There 
are long hours and tuberculosis is prevalent 
in the industry. Few of the mill owners live 
in the mill towns, the stockholders have prob- 
ably never seen a mill or have the faintest idea 
what goes on in one. What would some of 
our dividend fattened aristocrats think if they 
knew that in several Passaic mills the workers 
are not allowed to leave their machines at 
any time save for the fiiteen-minute period at 
noon? Even if they leave to go to the toilet 
they are fined. What would they have to say 
to that brave mother of three little children, 
with a crippled mother and father to support, 
on the princely salary of $16.30 a week? I 
talked to her and there was never the sug- 
gestion of a whine about her story. She gave 
the facts of her life very simply; told how 
she had been recently made a widow and then 
said without any apparent emotion, that it 
was tough sledding to make both ends meet 
on what she got as a weaver at the Botany 
Worsted Mills. It was when she said that 
she would stay out on strike to the end and 
would never be any of “them no-good scabs” 
th-t there was a tone in her voice that made 

you sure she’. be as good as her word. 

The Botany Mills made a net profit of more 
than a million and a quarter dollars last year. 
Salaries paid to Botany officials are good. It 
is true that business has been slack in this 
highly protected industry. It is not true that 
decent American wages cannot be paid. The 
rank and file of the strikers have plenty of 
guts and intelligence. They have a chance to 
make labor history and they are taking advan- 
tage of it. I predict that some day not so 
far off the mill owners will ask for a confer- 
ence with the strike leaders. But if not, and 
if we get back of them with money and serv- 
ices, they can last for at least ten more weeks. 

In the meantime do not forget that in the 
soft coal regions of Pennsylvania the organ- 
ized miners of John Brophy’s district are mak- 
ing a brave fight against the illegal attempts 
to break their organization by the tearing up 
of the Jacksonville agreement on the part of 
the operators. 

I realize that with the general public, coal 
is a dead issue now that the anthracite strike 
has been settled. Socialists know that that 
was no real settlement of the matter. We 
know that nationalization is the only way out 
of the coal mess. But it’s hard to get folks 
excited about any real plan for running coal. 
I know because I have been trying to speak 
on this subject. Most of the meetings have 
been wretchedly attended. After one where 
about six persons sat around dozing comfort- 
ably, while I raved along, the chairman came 
up to me and said: 

“Mac, the trouble with your stuff is that 
it has no sex appeal. Now if you could get 
up a good hotsy-totsy talk on the ‘Amours of 
Anthracite, or ‘What Every Young Man 
Should Know About Giant Powder,’ you 
could jam up your lectures.” 

Which brings to mind what Norman 
Thomas said the other day about the Three 
R’s that most interest the American public 
these days: “Race, Religion and Rum.” To 
them should be added Romance. 

Still I’m going on with this Giant Power, 
nationalization stuff, because it means the 
coming of the sort of civilization I most want. 
Some day we'll get the public’s ear on this. 
The trouble is that it may take so long that 
when the dear people finally do decide to do 
something about taking over the mines and 
waterways tor their own use, the private in 
terests will have a strangle-hold that can’t be 
broken. Only the other day “The Electrical 
World,” spokesman for the big utilities, 
proudly announced that there was not much 
danger of public ownership of water power 
in New York State, as most of the power 

had been leased to private interests. Isn’t 
that a pretty mess to set before King People? 

One thing we're looking forward to with 
keen interest is an informal conference on 
the whole subject of public control of power 
which is to be held at the Brookwood Labor 
College at Katonah, N. Y., this week-end. 
Men who know their stuff like Morris Cooke, 
of the Giant Power Survey of Pennsylvania, 
and H. S. Raushenbush, Secretary of the 
Committee on Coal and Giant Power, will tell 
prospective labor leaders what the present 
situation is and what labor can do about it. 
Out of such a conference some good should 
come, though as a rule I have a suspicion 
of conferences, just as I have oi committees 
which never commit themselves. 


McAlister Coleman. 











ory. The Fabians regarded So- 

cialism as the logical development 
from the present-day social and indus- 
trial situation. 

During the early days of the So- 
ciety, with the exception of Bernard 
Shaw and Sidney Webb, they gave 
comparatively little attention to eco- 
nomic theory in its relation to Social- 
ism. When some of them did direct 
their attention to the more theoretical 
aspects, they were inclined to take as 
their starting point the theory of eco- 
nomic rent, as expounded by the clas- 
sical economists, rather than, as in 
the case of the Marxists, the theory of 
value. ; 

Bernard Shaw, a close student of the 
economic theories of the classical 
school, describes the situation among 
the Fabians during the ’eighties: 

“By far our most important work at 
this period [during the ’eighties] was 
our renewal of that historic and eco- 
nomic equipment of Social Democracy 
of which Ferdinand Lassalle boasted, 
and which had been getting rustier 
and more absolete ever since his time 
and that of his contemporary, Karl 
Marx. In the earlier half of the cen- 
tury when these two leaders were edu- 
cated, all the Socialists in Europe were 
pouncing on Ricardo’s demonstration 
of the tendency of wages to fall to 
bare subsistence, and on his labor the- 
ory of value, believing that they con- 
stituted a scientific foundation for So- 
cialism; and the truth is that, since 
that bygone time, no Socialist (unless 
we count Ruskin) had done twopenny- 
worth of economic thinking, or made 
any attempt to keep us up to date in 
the scientific world. 

‘In 1885 we used to prate about 
Marx’ theory of value and Lassalle’s 
iron law of wages as if it were still 
in 1870.‘ In spite of Henry George, no 
Socialist seemed to have any working 
knowledge of the theory of economic 
rent; its application to skilled labor 
was so unheard of that the expression 


Te Fabians and Economic The- 
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‘rent of ability’ was received with 
laughter when the Fabians first in- 
troduced it into their lectures and 
discussions; and &s for the modern 
theory of value, it was scouted as a 
blasphemy against Marx.” 

Shaw and Webb on Economic Rent. 
In an effort to correct this defect in 
economic thinking among the Socialist 
intellectuals, and to satisfy his own 
curiosity, Shaw for several years reg- 
ularly attended the fortnightly meet- 
ings of Hampstead Historic Club, 
which devoted itself to the study of 
Marx and Proudhon, among others, 
and, on alternate weeks, visited a cir- 
cle of economists which later blos- 
somed into the British Economic As- 
sociation—a circle “where the social 
question was kept out and the work 
kept on abstract scientific lines.” 

He became fascinated with Jevon’s 
theory of final utility and adopted it 
as his theory of value. He also ac- 
cepted Ricardo’s law of rent and was 
also greatly influenced by the eco- 
nomic writing of Henry George, whose 
“Progress and Poverty” “beyond all 
question had more to do with the So- 
cialist revival of that period in Eng- 
land than any other book.” 

In the meanwhile, Webb studied 
John Stuart Mill with great assiduity, 
accepted Mill's law of rent, and ap- 
plied it to movable capital as well as 
to land, 

Private Appropriation of Rent Leads 
to Injustice. To Shaw was given the 
task in the Essays of presenting the 
economic theories of the early Fa- 
bians. Naturally, he began with an 
analysis of the law of rent. He took 
as his definition the widely accepted 
one that rent in substance was “the 
difference between the fertility of the 
land for which it is paid and that of 
the worst land in the country.” The 
workings of this law under private 
ownership, he contended, led to grave 
injustices. For illustration: Adam 
owns a@ piece of primeval land. This 
land is fertile and well situated. It 
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NCE upon a time, two flocks of sheep lived in a 
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ylelds 1,000 pounds a 


year. 


into the wilderness until they begin 
500 pounds annually. They push far- 
ther, and finally are brought to land 
of such low fertility as to produce an 
income of but 100 pounds a year 
When this occurs, 


difference between the yield of his land 
and the yield of the marginal land. 
Adam rents his land at that price—500 
pounds—to a tenant. Adam retires 
and obtains from the mere ownership 
pounds, an amount equal to that re- 
tained by his tenant, who sweats from 
morning until night. 

Suppose that other pedple appear on 
the earth and demand more land. The 
margin of cultivation is pushed still 
farther, until marginal land is reached 
which yields, say, but 100 pounds a 
! year. When this happens, the rént of 
Adam’s land goes up still further. It 
now becomes the difference between 
1,000 pounds and 100 pounds, or 900 
pounds. Suppose that the tenant on 
Adam's‘ land has a long-term lease. 
He may then sub-let it to a laborer for 
900 pounds a year. In this case, the 
laborer, who does all of the work, 
keeps 100 pounds as his share, the 
amount of which he would earn if he 
worked for himself on the marginal 
land, and hands over 900 pounds to the 
tenant. The tenant, who has by this 
time become a country gentleman, 


pounds to Adam, while Adam contin- 
uer to enjoy his leisure and his gen- 
erous income of 500 pounds. 

“It has, in fact, come to this,” writes 
Shaw, “that the private property in 
Adam’s land is divided between three 
men, the first doing none of the work 
and getting half of the produce; the 
second doing none of the work and 
getting two-fifths of the produce; and 
the third doing all of the work and 
getting only one-tenth of the produce. 





Others 
appear on the earth and seck land. 
They spread th@area of cultivation 


the farming of land which yields but 


the rent of 
Adam’s land is 500 pounds a year, the 


keeps 400 pounds, and hands over 500} 


Incidentally, also, the moralist who is 
sure to have been prating somewhere 
about private property leading to the 
encouragement of industry, the estab- 
lishment of a healthy incentive, and 
the distribution of wealth according to 
exertion, is exposed as a futile pur- 
blind person, starting apriori from 
blank ignorance, and proceeding de- 
ductively to mere contradition and 
patent folly.” 

The Proletarian Appears: But this 
condition, under which every man is 
a proprietor, even only of a tenant 
right, is “freedom and happiness” 
compared with the world as it is. For 
there finally comes a time when no 
more land is to be had, and at this 
point there appears one “who wonders 
from snow line to seacoast in search 
of land and finds none that is not the 
property of some one else”—the pro- 
letarian. The proletarian soon dis- 
covers that the tenant. proprietors 
have not time or energy enough to 
exhaust the productive capacity of 
their holdings. If they could buy men 
in the market for less than the labor 
of these men would add to the prod- 
uct, then the purchase of such men 
would be sheer gain. It would, ine 
deed, be only a purchase in form; the 
men would literally cost nothing, since 
they would purchase their own price, 
with a surplus for the buyer. Never 
in the history of buying and selling 
was there so splendid a bargain for 
buyers as this. Aladdin’s uncle's offer 
of new lamps for old ones was, in 
comparison, a catchpenny. The result 
is that the worker sells himself into 
bondage. His lot becomes different 
from his forerunners—the buyers of 
tenant rights—for he renounces not 
only the fruit of his labor, “but also 
the right to think for himself and to 
direct his industry as he pleases.” 
This selling of labor power becomes 
ever more frequent until this new 
traffic soon takes the place formerly 


large meadow which was divided by a small 

creek. The sheep on hoth sjdes of this creek 
were very much the same kind of sheep. But having 
been separated for many years they had developed 
different languages so that when the sheep on one 
side of the creek, cried, “Baah,” the sheep on the other 
hollered, “Booh.” Thus they were called the Baah 
sheep and the Booh sheep. 

In spite of the fact that in looks, conduct and char-e 
acter the two flocks were so much alike, there had 
risen a mild enmity between them. For some réason 
the Baah sheep were sure that their side of the 
meadow was far superior to the side occupied by the 
Booh sheep. They also believed that the Baah lan- 
guage had it all over the Booh language. On the other 
side the Boohs were sure that they were much better 
than the Baahs. 

Although each flock gloried in its supposed su- 
premacy, it frequently happened that some festive 
young ram would leap over the rocks and boulders 
of the dividing creek to try some of the grass that 
looked so luscious and grew on the other side; for 
with men and sheep alike, distance lends enchantment 
to the view and grass always looks greener in the 
distance. 

eee 

On such occasions the invaders would be speedily 
butted back and no particular harm would be done. 

But on one dark day there came into the meadow 
of the Baah sheep a big black shaggy wolf with white 
fangs and a red tongue. At first the sheep were 
afraid of this newcomer and huddled about the lambs 
lest he should devour them. But the red tongue of 
the black wolf was an oily tongue as well and moved 
smoothly on its hingus. 

‘Fear not,” said the wolf to the frightened sheep, 
“I did not come to harm you but rather to protect you 
against those backward Booh sheep on the other side 
of the creek. You know that your meadow is much 
richer than theirs, your language much more mellie 
fluous, your lambs more frisky, your rams bolder, 
your ewes more beautiful.” 3 

This, of course, was arrant nonsense, for as I have 
told you there was very little difference between the 
meadows or the flocks. But the Baah sheep being what 
they were, had thick rolls of wool over their eyea— 
-wool that was easy to pull down, and the black wolf 
continued: 

“Sheep for sheep, you Baahs can whip any sheep 
that I ever saw. You could lick ten of those Booh 
sheep, any one of you could. But there is a great 
menace to you and your little ones hovering on the 








held by traffic in tenant rights. 
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Chapter VI 
HIS FIRST SPEECH 
l 


T was three days before Dan dis- 
covered that the girl who attended 
the cigar stand on the House side 
was Bricktop. 

That discovery was like the sudden 
turning of a corner upon unexpected 
beauty. Dan was lonesome, lost, sub- 
merged in the maelstrom of House re- 
organization. As he sat in his room— 
he had moved to St. Paul to save car- 
fare—he seemed to himself superior 
to any and all his colleagues in that 
gesticulating mass of people’s repre- 
sentatives, but when he left solitude, 
and entered the capitol, he suddenly 
felt ponderous and impotent. There 
were committees, and precedents, and 
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per advocated added one cent to the 
street car fares of Duluth, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and kept 100,000 of- 
fice girls from having a vacation be- 
sonal of the extra tax upon their 
meager pay. “Damn the thing,” he 
inwardly declared. The bill that Rep- 
resentative Swenson spoke for sent 
20,000 waitresses and chamber-maids 
into a 12 hour working day. “These 
are not little things,” he said. 

One day early in the session Sena- 
tor Goodnite asked Dan to trade sup- 
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him--an “errand boy to the big 
bosses”—and yet there it was-—their 
secret—holding them together in a 
kind of dreadful intimacy. 

Dan came to think of the capital as 
a little world distinct. He spoke to 
the gray decrepit old elevator man— 
a pensioner of the majority machine— 
with hearty solicitude. He came to 


know that politicians—bitter and acri- | he expected this to be his last term in 


monious foes on the House floor—often 
would go out together to dinner to dis- 
cuss horses, cards, women, prize fights, 


declared. 





the other side. He fathomed motives; 
he stewed in suspicion; no one doubted 
his well-intentioned loyalty to the 
cause he represented. Several days 
after this incident Dan met Biddles 
again. He was with a handsome, fash- 
fonably dressed girl, whom he intro- 
duced to Dan as his daughter Althea. 
It was then that Biddles told Dan that 


the Legislature. 
“I have done my share, Minturn,” he 
“And I can't afford to stay 


port on a bill—both inconsequential |and fruit trees. 
measures—and Dan refused on prin- 
ciple, 

~Ask Jones,” he suggested. 

“No use. He’s wet.” Goodnite re- 
plied. 

That explained a lot about Jones, 
the popularity of his room for in- 





He saw everywhere 
the under-surface flow of sex prefer- 
ences and antagonisms, the gay, ad- 
venturous province of romance, 
veloping the sordid grind of law-mak- 
ing in an atmosphere of rose and gold. 

He felt the lure of it, and fell into a 
malingering infatuation for Bricktop. 
Seeing her every day—he could pass 


en- 


stance. After that Dan came to see 
formality and legislative courtesy, and | that legislators chose to observe | out of the House Chamber, take a half 
priority rights, and parliamentary superficial political lines, while ac- j hundred steps, and there she was—he 
rights, and parliamentary procedure | tyaliy they accepted the submerged | became enamored. 
until Dan felt utterly at sea. He, @/ economic ones. Jones was “wet.” | Biddles came to him. 
trained speaker, found difficulty in | Harvard, “chamber of commerce.” | “Say, Minturn, take it from an old 
| moving to adjourn, without embar- | Quist was “street car.” Delphine, | hand at this game; this is my third 
rassment. So it was that when he! «General Electric.” Biddles, “red.” |term. Don't play with the other side. 
| one the girl of The Tamborine—that | Dan cogitated a bill designed to se- {It’s an old trick, and a good one too. 


| face playful yet wistful—he felt as if 
an anchor had been let down to chaos 
for him. 


« 


i 


“Well, you got yvour nerve staring 
that way at a lady,” she said. 

“You!” 

“Sure. I saw you the first day, but 


in because 1 was 
upstage me” 


I'm glad 


tune 
would 
Bricktop, 


I wouldn't 
afraid you 

“Honest, 
you.” 

“Bricktop? 
stuff?” 

“You won't tell me your name.” | 

“Billy—Billy Wentz.” 

"J wouldn't have guessed that in a 
thousand years.” 

“It’s really Wilhelmina,” she con- 
tinued, “I lost the handle during the 


to see 


Where do you get that 


war.” 





“Billy just fits you,” he said, con- 
acious of the glow her presence made 
feel. 


him 
“The moment I got my lamps on you 


















Biddles 
n four and half minutes without de- | you, but they will cripple you. 
You've got to hand it to 
They never forget the class- 


bate. 





cure occupational representation, but 


beat him to it. It was killed | flatter you. 


never forget. 


|It never seems to wear out. They will 
They will dine and wine 


They 


{man of the board of directors on his 


Naturally these factional tags em- 
erged earlier in the session than per- 
sonal differences, but it was not long 
before Dan came to know the under- |t 
surface gossip of the capitol. 

here was the story of Representa- 
tive Quist who had been the butler in 
the home of old Jim Tooner, organizer 
of one of the local traction lines, who 


had held Bob Tooner, present chair- | 
s 
| 


knee. Quist was no mere political par- |a 
tisan. He was continuing his blind 
devotion to the Tooner family, when 
he sponsored all street car legislation. 








| them. 
struggle. 


| profanity. 
but a stool-pigeon.” 


in a frayed suit, 
|} without a tie, always made Dan con- 
temperament. 


ing if Andrews, the minority leader, 


They'll use you.” 
“There’s Andrews now,” Dan started |s 

o reply. 
He was 








interrupted by a flood of 
“Andrews? He’s nothing 


Biddles, who was a thin, pallid man, 
and a black shirt jo 





cious of his own clothes. Biddles was 
mechanic 


Dan walked away from him wonder- 


There was the romance of Repre- |Was a double-crosser. There was 
sentative Hurst, conservative whip, |Something itching, almost 
whose wife was in a hospital for 
nervous disorders, and whose secre- la single objective by Biddles. He was 
tary was the unobtrusive, volcanic |@ tireless and relentless watchdog of 


Miss Knibbs, whose dark eyes were so 











beer, 


and the ruddy, convivial face of old 
Claus lost something of 
benignity. 


feel 


a consciousness of kind. 
to see Hurst, conservative whip, stand 
by trade, and a flame by/|shoulder to shoulder with Andrews, 
leader of 
oppose a measure that threatened their | 
mutual patronage. .. - 


on. I must make a living.” He waited. 
“And, anyway, Althea here is going to 
enter the University in the fall.” 

For some reason Dan was surprised. 
It seemed incongruous that Biddles, 
heralded by the reactionary news- 
papers as I, W. W., a political incen- 
diary, was making plans for little 
bobbed-haired Althea to go to college. 
He saw Biddles in a new light. 

Here was another human bond 
tethering him to another colleague. 
So it went. The little world of the 
capitol seemed a place for confidences 
and comradely confession. Old Claus 
Spreckles, in an alcove of the House 
Committee room one day, began to 
lament the passing of the beer garden. 
It was such a comfortable, cool, “herz- 
lich” place, where cares of business 
dropped off of one with every swallow. 
“There’s nothing like a good glass of 
you know,” he complained. A 
igh exuded from the heavy mouth, 


its habitual 


Dan discovered also that politicians 


other side of that creek. This is a cruel gray wolf, 
who I hear, ts being employed by the Booh sheep to 
slaughter you all.” 

When the Baah sheep heard this news, a great 
shudder went through them and they bleated in one 
voice, “Baah, baah, baah!” which heing interpreted 
means, “What'll we do? what'll we do? what'll we do?” 
“Nothing easier to answer,” said the black wolf, “hira 
me to protect you. To be sure the gray wolf is a 
mighty and a cunning beast but there never was @ 
gray wolf whelped who could lick a black wolf #ir= 
me.” 

“ee 

So it came about that the Baah sheep hired the 
black wolf to protect them and when the Booh sheep 
heard about this they ran at full speed to the lair of 
the gray wolf that was behind their meadow and 
adjured him with tears in their wooly eyes to protect 
them against the black wolf and the Baahs. To this 
the gray wolf assented, claiming for his wages the 
right to eat every fourth lamb born to the Booh flock. 
On his side, the black wolf was being given the same 
wages. 

From that day the two wolves, when not devouring 
the stipulated lambs of their own flock, started in 
making raids across the creek and generally disturb- 
ing all the former peace that had been in the meadow. 
While they inflicted wounds upon each other they 
always arranged it so that they should come home 
alive because if one wolf had killed the other, the 
good times of both would have been over, since even 
sheep may learn in time of the folly of paying for 
defense when there is none to attack, 

As things went from bad to worse, the Booh sheep, 
in a panic by now, tried to put an end to their troubles 
by adding more wolves to the ever-increasing num- 
ber of their protectors. But then the Baah sheep would 
simply hire more black wolves and the situation was 
the same. Both flocks were compelled to devote all 
their energies to feeding thelr respective protectors. 

. . . 

In the end the wolves found it was much easier to 
teach the sheep to do their own fighting. They would 
line the flocks up in battle array on either side of the 
creek and then drive them against each other with 
snarls and barks which translated meant: 

‘Fight for your clover and your briars, 

Fight for the green grass of your sires, 

Sacred Rams and native land.” 

So the green pastures ran red with the blood of the 
dead and wounded sheep. The stench of the corpses 











bonds other than the human, 
ther than the economic; for instance, | 


He marveled | 
} 


the minority, in order to} 


When Alice wrote Dan to come to | 


morbid, | Minneapolis at the week-end, he used 
about the intense and bitter pursuit of | the stress of committee business as an 
excuse to stay in St. Paul. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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would rise to heaven while wheeling buzzards tore at 
their vitals. 
The wolves, however, had 

Of course, they stayed far in t 
could befall them. Indeed their 
these encounters was their fierce barkings which 
could barely heard up in the front ling And of 
course, too, they took unto themselves all the glory for 


» of their lives, 
» rear where no harm 
only contribution to 


e ti 


be 





the sorry mess, issuing loud barks proclaiming that 
The Army of Booh Wolf, Bloody Jaw, killed three 
hundred Baah shee : r the command of Baah wolf, 
Tearguts. Our losses we trifling.” Or on the 
other side, “In a raid on ; advanced portion of the 





1d of Field Marshall Swal- 
d of the enemy troops were 





under Comm 
seven hur 


enemy army 
leremw hole 


















killed and 600 made prisoners. These will be eaten 
at the headqua s of our glorious commander in 
honor of our great victory. Our losses were insig- 
nificant.” 

To tell the truth, the only thing the wolves did in 
these battles outside of arking was to gorge 
themselves on the tenderest of the.wage lambs, for in 
times of great excitement such as those times, no one 


noticed or even cared 


what the wolves behind 
the lines we 3 





At the pre S$ peace in the sheep 
meadow as tl all torn, weary and ema- 
ciated from The only activity to 
be noticed 2 ups of lambs are being 
ordered about by the rau voices of gray and black 


wolves in preparation f ne next Great War of the 
Sheep. 


Adam Coaldigger. 
The Will’s Travailings 


Last as first the question rings 
Of the Will's long travailings; 
Why the All-mover, 
Why the All-prover 
Ever urges on and measures out the droning tune 
of things. 
Hearing dumbly 
As we deem, 
Moulding numbly 
As in dream; 
Apprehending not how fare the sentient subjects 
of it's scheme. 
But a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of Jjoyanee there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deNiverance offered from 
the darts that were, 
Conaciousness the Wil) informing, til! it fashicar 
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industry on the lines of public own- 


are 


_ greater possibilities to the 


; form’ the Liberal group into a party. 


- entrenched 
’ and fear of the rural worker and the 


_sidy—the remedy of their kindred in 
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: Sy Arthur Henderson 
cretary, British Labor Party) 


NH® British Parliament has begun 

its new session, and at the begin- 

“& ning the Labor Party challenged 

me position of the Government by 

p an amendment to the King’s 

which initiated a discussion 

threw into relief the prirfciples 

h constitute the frontiers between 
‘three parties. 

The discussion promoted by the 

“amendment as to whether trade pros- 

nerity and a reasonable standard of 

fiving for all could be assured with- 

out “a fundamental reorganization of 


‘ership and democratic control of the 
essential services” was not a mere 
confrontation of theoretical positions. 
Material for illustration was ready 
at hand in the legislative plans of the 
Conservative Government and the 
Projects of the Labor Party and the 
Lioyd George Group of Liberals. 
Agriculture, coal and electric power 
the three principal industries 
where economics and politics con- 
verge on the battlefield of British 
party politics. The party allegiance 
of the rural population of Great Brit- 
ain will determine the political his- 
tory of the next generation, and an 
alliance of the industrial working class 
with the rural worker would bring 
Labor Party 
than to any other party. A Liberal 
revival in the countryside may trans- 


A Labor revival in the countryside 
would bring Labor into power. 
® Conservatives Forced to Act 
Conservatism —the citadel of the 
Jandlord and the farmer—is strongly 
in the torpor, ignorance 


landed gentry. But the English coun- 
tryside is awakening. Even the Con- 
servative Government must pretend to 
possess a national agricultural policy. 
They feel obliged at the outset to 
abandon their favorite remedy—pro- 
tective duties or some form of sub- 


I will quote their con- 


all countries. 
im- 


fession: ‘Protective duties on 
ported corn would be contrary to the 
pledge of the Government and to the 
policy of the other political parties.” 
This is a measure of the Opposition 
strength. For the Conservatives, 
therefore, the right course is to but- 
tress the system of occupying owner- 
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ship by coming to the assistance of the 
farmer who is short of working cap- 
ital, and to offer help to the aspirant 
for a small holding. 

On the other hand, the whole super- 
structure of the Labor Party's policy 
for the countryside is based upon the 
public ownership of agricultural land. 
Mr. Lloyd George is now of the same 
opinion. All schemes for the market- 
ing, distribution and transport of farm 
products, agricultural credit, insur- 
ance, education, research and com- 
munal drainage will only yield their 
highest economic possibilities to the 
rural worker when agricultural land- 
lordism is abolished and the com- 
munity takes over the functions of 
the landlord. The economic reorgan- 
ization of this primary industry is, 
therefore, becoming one of the big 
issues of British party politics. 

British journalists recently found.a 
good market for hints and prophecies 
of a Liberal-Labor rapprochement 
when Mr. Snowden and Mr. Lloyd 
George both advocated public owner- 
ship of agricultural land in the House 
of Commons, and were later observed 
to speak to one another (they had not 
met for many months). Wise men of 
the press began to nod their heads and 
point to this proof of their inventive 
genius. 

No Coalition Considered 

May I re-state the truth about this 
matter for the guidance of the com- 
rades abroad? No official of the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party and no one 
representing the National Executive 
has ever been directly or indirectly 
associated with any conversations re- 
garding such an alliance. Although 
discussion about its possibilities has 
been almost exclusively by Liberal 
newspapers. Labor will engage in a 
clean, straight fight for a majority at 
the next election. If Labor fails to 


ein E 


ngland 


secure a majority, the party will not 
purchase Liberal support by the be- 
trayal of its principles, the lowering 
of its ideals or the mutilation of its 
program as set out in its constitution 
and the decisions of its annual con- 
ferences. i 

Agricultural reform is not the only 
item on the Labor program, Mr. Lloyd 
George's policy has still to be endorsed 
by the Liberal Party. Until now, we 
have heard more about deserters than 
supporters! 

But an even more urgent political 
problem is the future of the coal and 
electrical industries. Here again the 
failure of capitalist enterprise is com- 
pelling a Conservative Government to 
study the fundamental problem of the 
organization and control of a great 
industry. 

About 1,000 separate and com- 
peting undertakings, operating 
about 3,000 British coal-pits, 
have reduced the mining industry 
to a state of chaos and bank- 
ruptcy. The coal owners cannot 
promise a living wage to the coal 
miners, nor coal at a- reasonable 
price to the consumer, agd the 
relative attractiveness of the in- 
dustry to British capitalists as re- 
gards supplying new capital has 
gone. In May, the nation will have 
to face the issue of an industrial 
upheaval or reorganization. 

In the meantime, the jndustry gets 
along on the crutches of a State sub- 
sidy. The coal owners would prefer 
to do without the subsidy, and increase 
the working hours of the coal miners, 
at the same time reducing their wages. 
A fight to the death with the British 
Miners’ Federation is their contribu- 
tion to economic progress and indus- 
trial peace. The Government dares 
not encourage them, although it, too, 
would like to relieve the taxpayers of 
the burden of the subsidy. So long 
as the industry is unorganized, and 
the subsidy drops like rain from 
Heaven onto the coal owners who 
make profits and the coal owners who 
make losses, Labor regards the sub- 
sidy as nothing but a premium on dis- 
organization and inefficiency. 

Labor scheme is framed with the 
object of transforming the mining in- 
dustry from a coal-extracting to a 
eoal-utilizing industry. The produc- 
tion of coal would be combined with 
a comprehensive national scheme for 
the scientific pre-treatment of coal and 
the production of electrical power. It 
contemplates the complete integration 
of coal production, power supply, 
transport and the manufacture of by- 
products as a single national service 
under the control of a public body 





composed of experts. 





U.S. Backs Down On Ban 
On Debs’ Right as Citizen 


(Continued from page 1) 


made on the case of Mr. Debs until it 
is submitted to the department,” Mr. 
Husband said, “but I doubt very much 
whether he would be inconvenienced 
at any port of entry. Debs is not an 
alien. He has no other home than the 
United States and never had any. He 
may not be a citizen, but he certainly 
is not an alien. There are lots of 
people in the United States who were 
citizens. Take 
not 


born here and are not 
the Indians, for do 
think the immigration laws would ap- 


ply in the case of Debs.” 


instance. TIT 


It is Husband's understanding that 
Debs is merely “a voteless citizen,” not 
an alien “in the sense that he is a for- 

He has lost his franchise 
but not his other rights as a 
Husband said. 

Following the introduction of a 
motion by Congressman Victor L. 
Rerger asking the restoration of Debs’ 
full rights, Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Jr., has presented in the Senate 
a resolution adopted by the Milwaukee 
Federated Trade Council to similar ef- 
fect. 

The feeling seems to be that suf- 
ficient agitation by the Socialists 
will win Debs his full rights. 

On the heels of the great criti- 
cism that has descended on the 
government's handling of cases of 
aliens, and particularly radical 
aliens, the administration feels in 
no position to make any strenuous 
to the fight being made for Debs. 


eigner.” 
rights, 
citizen, 
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By Geo. R. Kirkpatrick 
Nat’l Secretary, Socialist Party 


Chicago.—A strenuous fight for am- 
planned vy the Socialist 
Party. The Socialist Party will go 
over the head of President Coolidge 
and will carry the Debs amnesty case 
direct to the Senate and the House— 
and to the American people, in defi- 
ance of the President. 

The Socialists observe the Federal 
government's soft treatment of emi- 
nent millionaire bootleggers and 
criminal boot-lickers and the painless 
treatment accorded to millionaires for 
36 years under the anti-trust laws, 
while Eugene V. Debs continues to 
be victimized by stupid denial of his 
citizenship. On the question of po- 
litical amnesty for victims of the war- 
madness the Socialist Party of the 
United States has not surrendered to 
the brutal Caesarism of the poliltically 
eminent and spiritually little men who 
in the last fourteen years have made 
Presidents of the American Republic. 

Eugene V. Debs is the best-loved 
most democratic spirit under the 
Stars and Stripes, yet he is still de- 
nied his citizenship for saying what 
everybody knows and the scholars and 
statesmen of the world have admitted 

that the fundamental causes of the 
World War economic and indus- 
t 


rial, 


nesty is 


and 


wer 
The Socialists of this country note 
that all the countries of Europe 
restored full citizenship all 


have 


to their 
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The Lecture 
Calendar 











Friday, March 12th 

DR. ANNA INGERMAN, Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum and City Committee, 
Socialist Party, 219 Sackman Street, 
Brooklyn, 8:15 p. m.: “Bourgeois 
Revolutions vs. Socialist Revolu- 
tions.” 

STUART CHASE, Tremont Educa- 
tional Forum, 4215 Third Avenue, 
corner Tremont Avenue, Bronx, 8:30 
@®™m.; “Waste and the New Social 
Order.” 

AUGUST CLAESSENS, Williamsburgh 
Educational Alliance, 76 Throop Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, 8 p. m.: ““‘Women and 
Modern Industry.” 

Sunday, March 14th 

REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, 
Community Church, 34th Street and 
Park Avenue, 11 a. m.: Sermon, 
“What's Happening to God?” 

MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
Community Forum, 34th Street and 
Park Avenue, 8 p. m.: “Keeping 
Step with the World.” 

LEON ROSSER LAND, Bronx Free 
Fellowship, 1301 Boston Road, Bronx, 
8 p.m.: “The Unity of Mankind.” 

RACHEL PANKEN, Socialist Party, 
6th-8th A. D., 137 Avenue B, Man- 
hattan, 8:30 p. m.: “New Tendency 
in Youth.” 

AUGUST CLAESSENS, Socialist 
Party, I1st-2nd A. D., 204 East 
Broadway, 8:15 p. m.: “The Evolu- 
tion of Morality.” 

WALTER HINKLEY, Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship, 1301 Boston Road, Bronx, 
8:30 p. m.: “The Russian People— 
Today and Yesterday.” 

Sunday, March 14 
LOUIS P. GOLDBERG. Young So- 
clalists, Labor Lyceum, 229 Sackman 
street, Brooklyn, 8 p. m., “Socialism for 
the Young.” 
Monday, March 15th 

JAMES ONEAL, Socialist Party, 3rd- 
5th-10th A. D.; at the Rand School, 
7 East 15th Street, 8 p.m.: “A Cul- 
tural Basis for Socialism in Amer- 
ica.” 

Tuesday, March 16th 

SAMUEL ORR, Central Branch, Bronx 
Socialist Party, 1167 Boston Road, 
Bronx, 9:30 p. m.:, “The Housing 
Situation and the Governor’s Mes- 
sage.” 

SAMUEL J. 
A. D., Kings, 
Brooklyn, 8:15 p. m.: 
ory of Relativity.” 

Wednesday, March 17th 

AUGUST CLAESSENS, Bronx Free 
Fellowship, 1301 Boston Road, 8 
p. m.: “Sex and Society.” 

ANNA LOUISE STRONG, Newark, 
People’s Institute, Berwick Hotel 
Ball Room, 8:15 p. m., “What's New 


SCHNEIDER, 13th-19th 
41 Debevoise Street, 
“Einstein The- 





in Russia, China, Japan?” 
Thursday, March 18th 

BLANCHE WATSON, 4th-14th A. D., 
Kings, and City Committee Social- 
ist Party, 345 South Third Street, 
Brooklyn, 8:15 p. m.: “Talk on In- 
dia.” 

AUGUST CLAESSENS, Workmen’s 
Circle, Monticello, N. Y., 9 p. m.: 
“Socialism and Religion.” 

Friday, March 19th 

JUDGE JACOB PANKEN, Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum and City Committee, 
Socialist Party, 219 Sackman Street, 
Brooklyn, 8:15 p. m.: “Land, Land 
Values and Rents.” 

Sunday, March 21 
LOUIS P. GOLDBERG. Young So- 
cialists, Labor Lyceum, 229 Sackman 
street, Brooklyn, 8 p. m., “Socialism for 
the Young.” 





war-time political prisoners; they see 
twenty-two such citizens now hon- 
ored members of the British Parlia- 
ment, and many others in the national 
legislatures of continental Europe. 
Angered by our country’s cheap offi- 
cial malice, the Socialists flatly refuse 
to surrender to petty indifference. The 
fight for full amnesty for Debs and 
for scores of others similarly victim- 
ized is to be resumed immediately 
throughout the Socialist Party organ- 
ization, through the Socialist, labor 
and liberal press, and especially in the 
columns of the American Appeal, of 
which Debs is editor-in-chief. 

Debs himself has stoutly objected to 
making his case the major feature of 
|the amnesty special issue of the 
party organ. But after much eager 
debating the American Appeal staff 





has overruled the editor-in-chief on 
j this point. and now, with Debs’ con- 
}sent, all available is 
| busy preparing a Special Debs’ Am- 


the machinery 


jnesty edition of the American Appeal | 
A million copies | 
broadcast | 


'to be issued May 1. 
jof this edition will be 
| throughout the land, with amnesty pe- 
| titions, to all local and national labor 
bodies and to thousands of other 
literary, artis- 


educational 


| ganizations, scientific, 
tic, political, 
|}to mayors, judges, 
|}gressmen and The 
| States will be held up as being made 
by Presi- 
to be 
|} generous Republican 
| Party Civil War, 
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and 
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world 

to Pre 
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Vie- 
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Joint 
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Special Act of 


In reply 


and wholesome 


Socialist congressman, 


do a large 
Debs, 
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gress by introd 
Number 
of Debs’ 


the 
wing Resolution, 


seeking restoratior 
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Congress 
Meat of 


nation will be 


cooperation trade 


the 


great 


time the 


unions all over so- 
|licited for 
| demonstrati 


and 
to 


greatest 


mass meetings 
It planned 
culminate in the 
on Labor's interna- 
May 1. All 
other organizations 

the object 


to reserve this 


ons is 


make these 
| demonstrations 
tional holiday, 
branches and 
sympathetic with 
crusade are requested 
jday for a great drive vot only in be- 
half of restoring the citizenship of 
Debs, but also for the release of po- 


party 


. 
(Continued from -page 1) 
mergers and public-spirited men ex- 
pressed regret that the far-reaching 
plans for introducing further econo- 
mies in the railroad system of the 
country had not seen fruition. 

Let us go back a few years to get 
the background of the story. In 1920 
the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act 
terminated the period of government 
operation of railroads. The roads were 
returned to their former owners. The 
advantages of unified control, how- 
ever, had become apparent in the 
stress of war and it was, therefore, 

vided as follows: 

(1) The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall as soon as practicable pre- 
pare and adopt a plan the consoli- 
dation of tbe railway properties of the 
continental United States into a limited 

of systems. 

In the division of such railways 
into such systems under such plan com- 
petition shall be preserved as fully as 
possible and wherever practicable the 
existing routes and channels of trade 
ona) Sablect ‘te th 

iu to the fo in re- 
quirements, the several cyeieeen chal 
be so arranged that the cost of trans- 
portation as between competitive sys- 
tems and as related to the values of the 
Properties through which the service is 
rendered all the same, so far as 
practicable, so that these systems can 
employ uniform rates in the movement 
of competitive traffic and under effi- 
cient management substantially 


Y properties. 
It will be noted that the underlying 


motive of the law was to ensure com- 
petition. An examination of the hear- 
ings before the Congressional commit- 
tees which were considering the mat- 
ter reveals that the immediate prob- 
lem that the law intended to solve 
was that of combining the weak roads 
with the stronger to make Possible 
the existence of the former. 

In accordance with the law, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 1921 
drew up a tentative plan dividing the 
railroads of the country into nine 
groups. Little action, however, was 
taken by the railroads towards volun- 
tary consolidation. Indeed, the Com- 
mission itself approved several changes 
of ownership of property that did not 
chime in with its own proposals, This 
indicated that it considered its group- 
ings far from fixed. But the plight 
of the short, weaker lines still re- 
mained the same, and legislation was 
introduced with a view to forcing con- 
solidation. In the present session of 
Congress the Coolidge Administration 
is trying to push through measures 
assessing the earnings of railroads 
who do not consolidate within three 
years according to groupings approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

In the midst of this agitation came 
the proposals of O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen. Their plan was to com- 
bine five railroads into one, resulting 
in the creation of a new system op- 
erating between the Atlantic seaboard 
and the West which would equal in 
importance the three lines already con- 
trolling the Eastern region, namely, 
the Pennsylvania, the New York Cen- 





and those who are 


litical ae 
anti-syndicalist 


imprisoned nder 
laws. 

Every available speaker fn the 
United States will be required to con- 
tribute his services to this great cause 
in the next few weeks and especially 
on May Day. No meeting should be 
held without suitable resolutions be- 
ing adopted, while petitions for the 
restoration of the citizenship of Debs 
should be on hand and the signature 
of every man and woman should be 
ebtained. In the meantime signatures 
should be gathered in every party 
meeting and every meeting of a trade 
union or other sympathetic organiza- 
tion that meets in the next few 
weeks. The National Office is request- 
ing all organizations to make no Plans 
in conflict with this program, espe- 
cially for May Day. 
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Why the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion Banned the Pro- 
posed Merger 


enigiipaiaiie 
tral and the Baltimore and Ohio. The 
Van Sweringens were able to forward 
their scheme because of their control 
of the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad. This is the so-called 
Nickel Plate. 54,17 per cent of the 
evotifg stock of this corporation is 
owned by the Van Ess Company, a 
personal holding company of which 
the Van Sweringen brothers own 80 
per cent of the voting stock. Through 
their control of the Nickel Plate and 
the Van Ess Company, the promoters 
of the merger own 32.85 or only one- 
third of the total voting stock of the 
four other railroads concerned, distrib- 
uted as follows: Erie R. R., 26.33 per 
cent; Pere Marquette R. R., 21.81 per 
cent; Chesapeake and Ohio R. R., 
42.29 per cent, which road in turn, 
owns 80.35 per cent of the shares of 
the Hocking R. R. One notes, there- 
fore, that the only company in which 
the brothers actually own a majority 
of the voting stock is the Nickel Plate. 

Now, their scheme was to. exchange 
shares of the new company for 
shares of the old roads in such propor- 
tions that the voting power would 
ppass to the Van Sweringens, though 
not the ownership itself. To do this, 
they -employed the device of non- 
voting preferred stock which was al- 
ready in existence on the Nickel Plate, 
the only instance of such on an im- 
portant railroad in the United States. 
How did this work out in practice? 
Consider some examples: For every 
100 shares of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
voting preferred stock were given 115 
non-voting preferred shares in the 
new Nickel Plate; for every 100 shares 
of voting common stock in the C. & O. 
were substituted 55 non-voting pre- 
ferred and 55 voting common shares, 
thus dividing the original voting 
power in haif; for every 100 voting 
common shares in the Hocking. were 
exchanged 5 non-voting preferred and 
only 30 voting common. 

The result of all these manipulations 
was that the Van Sweringens actually 
owned but 36.34 per cent. of the total 
stock, but acquired 50.93 per cent. of 
the voting shares, just a majority. In 
other words, these financial wizards 
contributed about one-third of the 
capital, but retained absolute control 
of the new company. 

Their plans would have materialized 
and the Van Sweringens would have 
become the Gold Dust Twins of Rail- 
roading had not opposition arisen 
among the minority stockholders of 
the constituent railroads, especially 
the Chesapeake and the Hocking. 
These felt. that they had not been 
given a fair-deal, and they brought the 
matter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Up to then affairs 
had been moving along swimmingly. A 
majority of the members of the boards 
of directors of the Chesapeake, Hock- 
ing and Nickel Plate were the same 
persons, and the chairman was common 
to the three. These boards approved 
the plans for the proposed merger adhd 
the majority stockholders accepted 
their decision. In the case of the Erie 
and the Pere Marquette, which were 
under independent control, negotiations 
were conducted which resulted in bet- 
ter terms than had been originally 
proposed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion began the consideration of the 
case at the beginning of this year. On 
March 2 it rendered its decision. It 
approved the transportation features 








of the consolidation plans. They did 


The Nickel Polish Wears 


not exactly agree with the groupings 
suggested by the Commission, but 
they were satisfactory, nevertheless; 
They would effect a saving of six mil- 
lion dollars annually and preserve 
competition by creating a new system 
in the East to compete on equal terms 
with, the New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which were already in the field. The 
Transportation Act of 1920 would be 
obeyed in letter and spirit. But there 
was one hitch: the financial arrange- 
ments were unsatisfactory. The quotas 
of voting and non-voting stock as- 
signed to the different railroads were 
unjust. The Van Sweringens were ob- 
taining a majority control although 
they owned only a minority of the 
stock. The plans were disapproved. 

And thereby hanges a tale. 

It will be remembered that Professor 
William Z. Ripley of Harvard has, 
within recent months, been leading the 
chase to run down non-voting stock 
schemes. He has written and spoken 
on the subject far and wide, and a 
short while ago went down to Wash- 
ington to explain the situation to Pres- 
ident Coolidge. In these columns, some 
time ago, we showed how this kind of 
financing worked in the case of the 
sale ‘of stock of the National Cash 
Register Company. Ripley’s objection 
has been that the justification for our 
supposedly free-for-all system of com- 
petition rests on the hypothesis that 
the promoter of a business enterprise 
himself owns that enterprise; that, 
therefore, any risks he takes fall upon 
his own shoulders; and that, as a con- 
sequence, any profits that accrue de- 
serve to go to him because of the busi- 
ness ingenuity he has displayed. Now, 
then, non-voting stock arrangements 
contradict the fundamental premise of 
Ripleyan capitalism, for the curb upon 
risk-taking is removed when those 
who have but a small interest in an 
enterprise can run that enterprise as 
they please. 

Then, there is another interesting 
feature. It was Ripley who, as an old 
friend of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, had worked out their 
tentative plan of nine groupings for 
the country. The Van Sweringen pro- 
posals ruthlessly violated Ripley's 
ideal scheme. The five roads in the 
proposed merger were separated 
Among four of the gzoups suggested 
by the Harvard professor. Conse- 
quently, the latter had especial cause 
to rail against non-voting stock. Th 
fact, Ripley had agitated so effectively 
that the Van Sweringens attempted to 
file a brief on the matter after the 
hearings had closed. When this was 
denied them, their representative ex- 
pressed the belief that the Commission. 
would also not consider Ripley’s 
articles. 

So the Nickel Plate merger for the 
present is halted. Two to three million 
dollars which J. P. Morgan & Co., the 
First National Bank and the Guarantee 
Trust Company of New York have put 
into the preliminary planning will 
probably not have been spent in vain. 
Other promoters of railroad consolida- 
tions, such as Loree in the Southwest 
and the East, backed by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., will probably be more careful 
in any plans they concoct, but in the 
end the new school of capitalists will 
have their way. Otherwise, why should 
there be railroad mergers? Simply to 
eliminate waste and benefit the public? 
Of course, not. The chief stimulus is 
the attractiveness of effecting such 
consolidations with the expenditure of 
only a smal] amount of the promoter’s 
money and the freedom of handling 
large sums of other people's capital 
while undertaking but little risk one- 


self. Old-fashioned capitalism is 


doomed. 
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Amsterdam 


To Meet in Paris, Aug., 1927; 
Sends Reply to Moscow Group 


E next congress of the International Federation of Trade Unions will be 
held in Paris, Aug. 15 to 20, 1927. 


Executive Comraittee of the I. F. T. U., 


International 


This was decided at a meeting of the 
héld in Amsterdam, Feb. 11 and 12. 





The desire of the International tot 
promote the world-wide organization 


of labor was shown by the adoption 
of the following resolution: 


“The Executive urgently appeals to 
the affiliated national centres to set up 


during 1926, by voluntary contribu- 
tions, a fund which shall be exclu- 
sively devoted to giving financial sup- 
port to the trade union movement in 
backward countries and to bringing 
into the trade unions all unorganized 
immigrant workers in countries where 
special conditions prevail. Such fund 
to be used for no other purposes.” 

The Executive considered a request 
which had been made by the British 
Trades Union Gongress that efforts 
should be made to obtain a uniform 
wages and hours agreement in the 
shipbuilding industry. An inquiry had 
already been instituted into wages and 
working conditions in the various 
countries and it was decided that this 
should be extended. 

Johann Sassenbach and C. Mertens 
were named as delegates of the I. F. 
T. U. to the conference of the Yugo- 
slav trade unions to be held in Bel- 
grade, April 5 and 6, and to the Balkan 
Trade Union Conference scheduled for 
April 9 to 11 in Sofia. 

It was agreed that the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
International Trade Union Movement, 
which had been arranged for the third 
Sunday in September, should be pre- 
ceded by a propaganda week, with 
“Back to the trade unions. Join the 
fight for an international eight-hour 
day” for its slogan. The establish- 
ment of an international eight-hour 
day is to be one the chief planks 
fm the I. F. T. U.’s program through- 
out the year. 

A meeting of the Anti-War Com- 
mittee (consisting of the Executive of 
the I. F. T. U. and the miners’, fac- 
tory workers’, metal workers’ and 
transport workers’ international secre- 
taries) was arranged to be held in 
Amsterdam on March 18. This will 
be followed by a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

It was decided that there should 
be only one international summer 
school this year, and that this should! 
be held at Uccle, near Brussels. The 
first of the projected international 
study tours for trade union leaders 
will be spent in Belgium. Participa- 
tion in these study tours will be lim- 
ited to men and women nominated by 
the National Trade Union Centers or 
International Trade Secretariats. Sas- 
senbach was appointed delegate to the 
Hungarian Trade Union Congress, ani 
John W. Brown to the Congress of the 
World Association for Adult Education. | 

After a discussion of the latest com- 
munication from the Russian Trade 
Unions on the unity question, which, 
as reported at the time in The New 
Leader, rejected the invitation of the 





General Council of the I. F. T. U. to 
apply for affiliation, it was decided to 
send the following reply: 

“The Executive of the I. F. T. U. 
takes note of the letter of Jan. 6, 1926, 
in which the peneral council of the 
All-Russian Trade Unions informs us 
that it has received the notification of 
the decision taken by the general coun- 
cil of the I. F. T. U. at its meeting of 
December 4 and 5, 1925; that it main- 
tains its proposals submitted to the 
I. F. T. U. in its letters of Jan. 29 
and May 19, 1925, and that it declares 
its willingness to continue its action 
for the constitution of a single trade 
union international. 

“The Executive of the I F. T. U. 
places on record, therefore, that the 
general council of the All-Russian 
trade unions does not give a favorable 
reply to the invitation sent to it to 
affiliate with the L F. T. U., and, in 
view of this negative reply, decides to 
submit the decision of the All-Russian 
trade unions to the next meeting of 
the general council of the I. F. T. U.” 

Due consideration was given to a 
letter received from the British T. U. 
Cc. general council, in which the latter 
body expresses the hope that it will 
be possible for the I. F. T. U. general 
council 
delay the decision taken at its last 
meeting concerning relations with the 
Russians. It was decided to reply as 
follows: 

“The Executive of the L F. T. U., 
having. duly noted the letter received 
from the general council of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress, asking the 
general council of the I. F. T. U. to 
reconsider its decision taken in De- 
cember, 1925, considers that the Ex- 
ecutive of the I. F. T. U. has no power 
to modify the decisions of the general 
council, and decides to submit the Fen 
quest of the British T. U. C. to the 
next meeting of the I. F. T. U. general 
council.” 

That the general council of the I. F. 
T. U. will accede to the Russians’ 
request to call a general conference of 
all the trade unions of the world for 
the purpose of organizing a new, all- 
embracing international is improbable, 
but negotiations will no doubt be con- |} 
tinued so that when the Paris Con- 
gress meets next year it will have be- 
fore it some scheme whereby certain 
concessions may be made to both the 
Russian unions and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in order to hasten! 
their entry into the L. F. T. U. Of 
course much will depend upon the de- 
velopment of domestic politics in Rus- 
sia and the United States. If the! 
“moderates” in. the: former country 


to reconsider without undue; 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 3S 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 


Reenlar Meeti Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CABILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Kec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, 








Fin. Secretary 











| BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 wee ane, Syste 4621 Stagg 
Mice open daily except Mondays-from 9 A. M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday arenes 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Sec 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer +? 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec'y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 











United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Eas 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec'y THOMAS ANDERSON, "E See'y 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Local Union 366 4215 Third Avenue, corner Tremont Avenne 
Regular meetings every Monday evening 
Walter Anderson, President Bert Post, Rec. Secretary James Duignaan, Fin. Sec'y 
Victor Sault, Vice-President Joseph Vanderpool, Treas. Chas. Nobis, Business ‘Agent 
Board of Trustees—Jos. Hess, Louis Schmidt, E. Glew 

















UNITED_BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, +8 Willoughby Avenue 
Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 641 Office hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetines every Monday Teanthe, 
JOHN HALKETT, taent SYDNEY PEARCE, HENRY COOK, 
residen 


Ree. Secreta Treasu: 
FRANK HOFFMAN, JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDELL, 
Vice-President Fin. Secretary Business Agent 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF AME 


RICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenne Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 





CHARLES JOHNSON, dr., President 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres, Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’ y Ludwig Benson 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, §r., Ray Clark 


Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 


{ The Council meets every ist 
Wednesd. 


N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 
OFFICE: 210 EAST Sth STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-2 
ané 3rd 

ay. 


Sec’y-Orranizer. 


JACOB ROBERTS, 
8. HERSHK GELLEE, 


OWITZ, M, 
Organizers, . 
OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and %ré 
Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
Meetings eevery let and $rd Thursday 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. | 

















The laternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheisen 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasure® 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 20, L L. G. W. U. 
Office 231 East 14th Street . - Telephone Leringten 6198 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT TIE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Matager 








ISTRICT COUNC 


NISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER NEW YORK 


ERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT wenn. Rider - 

Office: 8 West 1@vH STREET Telephone Chelsea 8148 
The Connell meets every 2nd and 4th ednesday. 
The Board of Directars meet every ist as 3rd Wesneetes. 


S. GKEENBERG, President, 8. LEFROVITS, Manager. 








United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST ong g gh 
Meet Ist and 3¢ Monday, 8 P. Execu- 
tive Board, Every Saturday, ry ‘Noon. 
M. ARRAMSON, Chairman 
M. GOLDOWSKY, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





HEBREW 
| BUTCHERS UNION 
| Local 234, A, M, ©, & BW. of N. A. 
175 E. Bway. Orchard 5250 
Meet every tet & 8rd Tuesday 
AL, GBRABAL, President 
L BOBN. 8. JACOBI, 
Ma Beez. 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z L. FREEDMAN, President 


GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 














a. e ~Yy . ~~ S, y . 
Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers: 

oe B tem Onion Local 4, L. L. G. W. 0. ' 

‘ Executive Board meets every Thursday at 7:36 P. M 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Downtown—231 E l4tb St. ist & 3rd Friday at § P. Mw. 

Bronx—E. 187th St & & Boulevard test & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M 
Harlem—i714 Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday 12 A M. 
B’klyo—105 Montrose Ave. ayy 4 sr. Montgomery St. 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvesant 7088 

Joint Executivy Board meets every Tuss 

any Any at 2:36 wae. te to the effes. 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS 


UNION, Loca) 6, L. L. G. W. OO. 
fxec. Board meets every 2nd and éth 
Tuesday, at the Office, 501 EB, 1Sist St. 

Melrose 7690 
CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 








Italian Dressmakers’ WHITE GOODS 
Union, Local 89. &. L. G. W. 0D. WORKERS’ UNION 


AMiliated with Joint Board Cloak and Local 62 of LL. G. W. OU, 
ale teens = . womree wnere 117 Second Avenue 
Meets Ev 7 ( 

aL. Telephone T1687 Wathion™ TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-4 


3ist Street. Telephone 7748—Watkins. 
LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. A. SNYDER, MOLLY LIFSHITZ, 
ont ln nl a Manager Secretary 











Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 

7. East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 

Sam Harris, N. UlNman, 
President. Rec. Sec’y. 
Murray Chisling, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-President. Fin. Sec'y & Treas. 
Gus Levine, Business Agent. 
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- UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS | 


Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 
re! meetings every Friday at 8 P. M. 
JOHN A. HANNA, President. 5. 3. 
THOMAS SHEARLAW. Fin. Sec’y. 


RHINEL. ANDER 8339 
DALTON, Vice-President. W. J. CORDINER, Rec. Sec’y, 
_GHAS. WILLIAM FIFE, Bes. Ages. " 


BARR, Treasurer. 

















COMPRESSED AIR AND FOUNDATION WORKERS 


UNION, Local 63, I. H, C. & C. L. of A. 
Office, 12 St. Marks Place 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. Daily except Wednesday, closed all day 
DRY DOCK 6062 
Meetings every a and Third ~“a aan 
JAMES MORAN, Presiden 
DANIEL HUNT PETER FINNERANJOHN MePARTLAN JOSEPH Papal 
Vice-Pres. Rec. eta Fin, Secretary Bas. Agent 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA! 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-715) 
Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-3-3-4-5 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President 4OSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. See’y-Treas, | 





HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 
REUBEN GUSKIN 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 











continue gaining ground and the “rad- 
ieals” in the A. F. of L. show more 
activity, it is possible that by 1927 the 


I. F. T. U. may not be too “yellow” 
for Moscow or too “red” for Wash-| 
ington. 


The auditors’ report to the Execu- | 
tive Committee on the financial admin- 





PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 bey Ps St. Phone Harlem 6432. 


Rerular Meetings Every M ming. The Executive Board Meet 

Evening at by Ls Se TEM Mur ais AST siTH STREET. NEW Tonk SY, 
real Busi A 

4. J. O°CONNFLT. ot By ae oe Bosinew pas 


FROMAS SHERIDAN, Fin. Sec’ 7. 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Kee, Sec'y. 


JOHN LEAV JOHN DOOLEY 


Josern LeMONTE 

















PARK PALACE | 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: Monument 4284 
Cathedral 5071 j 


| 
| 














AMALGAMATED TEMPLE | 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. 
(Meeting Rooms and YR, Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


849 Willonghby Ave., Brockiyn. 
Large and ema!) hall euitable for all 
wccasions and meetings at reasonable 
‘rentals, Stagg 3343. 


=< EAST 84th ST. | 
Labor Temple LS oe 
tg oni Mécsations! Association. 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 18 p. m. 
‘Balls for Meetings Entertainments and 
Balls. Telephone Lenox 1060. 

















|a gain of 986 during the year. a 


|Bklyn. Commune Celebration | 


jan elaborate 
| Paris 


will be heard 
bor 


ers desiring to attend may 
| tain 
| 1899, i 


istration of the I, F. T. U. during 1925 








‘showed a credit balance on Dec. 31] 
of 114,510 guilders (at 40 cents each), 





Brooklyn Socialists have arranged 
affair to celebrate the | 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated ts the American Federation of La 
National Building Trade Couns “°™ = 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 


Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416, PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 


Manager 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WOBKERS OF AMERICA 
611-621 Brondway, New York, N, ¥. Telephones: Spring 7606-1-8-3-4) 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 


Gen. Mar. 





Jomt Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 


° ’ 7 ° 
New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ 
A. C. W. of A. Lecal “Big Four.” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566. 
Regular meetings every Friday night at 316 Hast Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m itm the office 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Trees. 





Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 











PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD-~- 


OFFICE: 178 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1387 
Goard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday, 





See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Embler of 


MOBRIS BLUMENREIOH. Manacer. HYMAN NOVODVOB, Sec’y-Treasurer, 





The Milk Drivers’ Union 
Local 584, L &. of T. 


Office 
665 Haodaon St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA AALL 
62 East 4th St. | 


Se OTS — 


Children’s Jacket Makers | ‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


of Gr. N. Y., Leo 10, Bec. A, aC. WA. Loeal 16, 4G OW. A 
Office: 2 Stuyvesant St. Drydock 8387 Office: 8 Delancey 8&t. Drydock 3808 


Executive pare oe every Friday Ex, Board meets every Friday at 3. M, 


MAX B. BOYARSKY, Chairm IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman: 
wh. Lt gt hn MORRI} WEINBERG KENNETH F. W.: ARD, . 
Recording Sec’y Financial Sec’y ANTHONY ¥V. FROISE, Bus. . Agent., 





Executive Boara 
rigs on the and and 
fhuredays at the 
FORW ad fot ILDING, aa Kaat 
way, m 


JOE HERMAN o,. & BusiSens Agent. 











MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Trena, 








Commune Saturday night, | 





March 13. The program includes a 





number of addresses on the signifi- 
cance of the Commune in the history | 
of the labor movement, a dinner, and 
dancing to a late hour. The celebra- 
tion is arranged with the view of hav- 
ing all party members in Brooklyn 
get together on this occasion and also 





former members, friends and sympa- | 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 

@2 East 106th Street 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street, | 


{ISADORE SiLLVERMAN, 4. HENNENFIELD, 
Financia! Secretary Recording Treasurer 











The Brooklyn Commune celebration 





in the Brownsville La- 
Lyceum, 219 Sackman Street. | 
Reservations are going fast and oth- | 
still ob- | 
tickets by telephoning Pulaski | 


thizers. 
| 
! 





Phone Watkins 0188 
LEON BH. ROUSE 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every 8rd Sunday of Every Month et 
SHIELD'S HALL, §7 SMITH 8T., BROUUKLYN. 


John Soillivan 
Vice-President 
John 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas. 
Theodore F. Dongias 
Organiser 








WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 


Za 

















Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 
Office an Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue. 


<~, isiana 
eguiar meetings every M 
BEN 


Wednesday, at & 


City. 


JAMIN M4 DAVIS. President. 
WILLIAM PLPOTA, Flaanciat Secretary. 
WILLIAM MEHRTENS Rerording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN Business Agents. 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 | 
| 














Lehigh 8141 


| 
| 
President | 
| 
| 
/ 
| 


Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361, Brooklyn 





Children’s Jacket Makers 


or GREATER + od FORe cacas 10. 


A w Recti 
Office: 355 Bushwick Ave. ‘Pulaski $120 


Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. ©. W. A, 


Mxecutive Board Meeta Every Th 





Exec. Bd. meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at the Ama! aumared be le 

Reg. meetings every Wednesiav, & np. mm 11-27 Arion Bka., N. ¥, 

4, Bercowitz, Sam’! er, LOUIS CANTOR ete 

ae Chatrmas a giates se (—. TAYLO B. ° 

. Portney, . Kleinhbols, Rec. Sec’ Ni Sec’yj 
Bus. Agent Fin. Sec’y. —S Peer 





Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
Ipen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. BM., 
at Columbus Hail, State and Court Sts 


Charles McDonnell, E. B. Calvert, 
President, Sec’y-Repre, 


N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. Phone Chelsea 30864 


CHARLES KLEINMAN, Chairman. CHARLES GOLDM AN, Secretary-Treasarer. 





Reguiar Meetings ist and 8r4 Friday. 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 

243 East Sits Staeet, Naw Yoax 

Frank Walter, H. Kramer, OF GREATER NEW YORK 

A eR Wm. Dettelb Depaul Office and Headquarters, 3 St. Mark's Place Phone Orchard 12090 
Vice Pres. Fin. Secretary Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at § P. M 

BH, Volz, August Schrempf, AL. GREENBERG, FRED CAIOLA SAM SCHNALL FLORENCE GELLER, 
Treasurer Business Agent President Manager Treasurer. Fin. Sec’y. 


-- SS nnn | Opganizers: 


GEORGE FE. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO. Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, § a. m. to 6 p. mm 


JOHN W. SMITH, GAA, 
resident Fin. Secretary 
M. McDONALD, BREHEN, 


Vice-President Ree. Secretary 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, § P. M. 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone eet 1596 
Executive Board meets every FeNee evenin 
HYMAN LEDERMAN, J. MULINAK, JEX £3 ek, 
Chairman Exec. Board. Recording Secret a tary- 4 aman 
ORGANIZERS: NATHAN SPECTOR, l. H. GOLDBERG, ‘ Goo DMA) 





MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 350. 




















THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 


S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 


Labor organizations can obtain 


membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 


at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th 
ED GRIEF, President. 


ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 
ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 463. of NEW YOR CITY 
Gece 2033 Fifth Avenve. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
Regula pa s every Wednesday, at 3 p. m,, at 243 Exat® 84th Street 
MATTHEW 4. AN. President. JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, | 
TRED DEI iGAN " Generat- Seeretars. ans TIMOTHY. HOPKINS. Secretary. | 
L] | 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers | 





toes 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 














U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL No. Sg BEOOKLYN. NEW YORE. 
Office: 19 Fourth Aveno Phone: Sterling 9733. 
Regular Meetine every Monday ene, at 182 Clermont Avenue. Brookiya. 
ecutive Board meets every uxites evening, ss the Ofdce. 
Office open from 8 A. . to 6 P 
THOMAS F. OATES Ca Antes’ L. PETERSON, 


| 








full information regarding cost of 





Street, New York 











| 
| 
| 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. ! 
| 
| 
| 


Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG. 


205 WEST 4th ST Phone: WAT kina 7764 
Regular Meetings Every Secon’ and Fourth Tuesday at 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 81) MARKS PLACE 
ALBERT EF CASTRO. Presi‘ent 
Pat's anton, 4. 3 Kennedy, Frank J. Fiyon Frank Sechelt, 
Vice-Prea. Fin Secy Rec. See'y reas, 





ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spread ng the pri neipes and the ethics of labor 


unionism and helping all recognized labor unic 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers 


For Translations, Printing and S$ 


Office at 231 East 1 
ARTURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secretary 





and educational 
y and vicinity. 


peakers, Call Lexington 5852 
ith St.. 


ns in all their industrial 
of New York Cit 


N. ¥. 
LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizer 





The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 

ar juartere 12 St. Marks Place 

S First and Third Fr 
ssday at 3 P. M Phor 

DP. MACY 

Vice-Pree 

ILIP GINDER 

Treasurer 





Ss. 


PH 





Bus ‘Agent 


ocal 219 








WAITERS’ UNION 


Patronize Union ‘Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 Sackr 
St., Brooklyn 


Phone Dickens 1144 





nan 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Geadavarters: 421 BROADWAY (Room 5823), Phone Spring 2258-2259 
4LDO CUBSI, Manager. H. ROSENBERG, Secretery-Treasurer. 

Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Mo 
loca! 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 
Local 246—Executfve Board nieeta every Thursder. 
Toca] 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. “ 
These Meetings are Held in the Office of the Union. 


uday. 








| Treas 
Philip Ritz. Sec'y 
S. Rosentwelg,. B 


} 
| 
Pres | 


t nion Deivere 
Weer This 1 att 


us. Re 


PAINTERS’ UNION a 


LOCAL 862 

Office and Headquarters: 216 B 69th Bt. 
Tel. Regent 2425 

Regular Meetings Every Monda 
David Cellanan, Clarence 


Evening 
arpes; 


FUR. DRESSERS UNION, 


a4 Headquarters, 349 Willoughby 
3 ya. Pulaski 0798 
ondaya. 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, 1. L. G. W. U. 


| 
' 
130 East 25th 8t. Madison Square 1934 
Executive Board meets every Monday | 





er?’ Pp. M 











Vice-President “Fin. Secretary 


German Painters’ Union 


TOCAL 499 HROTARFRKHOOD OF PAINT 
FERS DECORATORS @ TAPFRHANGERS 


Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev g 

et the I.ahbor Temple 243 Fast f4rh St 
BRUNO WAGNER President 
CHAS. KOENIG. Rec. See'y. 


D. GINGOLD. & WEINGARBT, ee. See’y. 
dM anager. Seo’y-Treas . Sec'y. 
| SEE THAT YOUR ENGINEER WEARS 
FLOOR WORKER THIS BUTTON! 

UNION LOCAL 8. FLL OC. A L U. S. and O. 
Office and Headquarters $49 Wiliougnt | . 
ave Rreokiyn, N Y Tel Stace $226 1 Engineers’ Local 56 
eguint Meetings Every First and T 

Wedn stay Bee te he aia M oy ra ~ gar ghee S: ovens, ~ 
Every Second and Fourth Thoretay P M at - pare eam 
eu eter 
FRANK BARROS]. JAMES CARUSO f cnns Waa § te 
President Secretary 10 A and te & 
P wv P 








Lf A 
- a tb s: ae 4 
Tox 374 
mine | 
BERN ATIN 
Seerrtary 
om * sc ne HTEE 
us. 


Yiice 








F. GAUSCHER fim. Ses, 
INTERNATIONALE 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


= = aay yy A a rmeg AND CANADA 
ted © ericam Federation of Labor 
8 Jeckear Arve.. daw thee Gn 2 Te. Henters Tot @& 
©. SCHACHTMAN,. General Presideet. 
1 WORL, Genera) Secretary-Treseurer. 
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-- THEATRES -:- 





p0okwood Shows How 
Workers Can Be Players 


electrical 
garment 


E INERS, plumbers, 
workers, clerks, 
workers, textile workers, shoe 


_ formances of labor plays the Brook- 
‘wood Players group from Brookwood 
‘Labor College demonstrated to New 
York. Workers of the trades men- 
tioned—all Brookwood students—and 
of American, English, Finnish, Hebrew, 
Negro, Italian, Irish, French, Polish 
and Slav: racial. or national groups 
gave a highly entertaining trio of 
plays at the Labor Temple Friday eve- 
ning, March 5. 

‘Labor paper editors can especially 
appreciate the one-act play called 
“The People,” by Susan Glaspell, which 
shows the office of a labor paper and 


the invading army of critics which | 


such an office inevitably draws. David 
Pinski’s satire “A Dollar” is sophisti- 
-¢€ated and inclined to be cynical so 
that it doesnot carry the organiza- 
‘tion message which the labor dramatic 
‘group aims to bring. The Brookwood 
players played it well, as they did “The 
People.” 
But “Peggy,” by Harold Williamson, 
_ from the Caroline playmakers, is the 
directly appealing folk play—one that 
can not fail to stir an audience. In 
this vehicle the Brookwood players 
performed especially well. Perhaps 
the playlet is too tragic for a group 
of oppressed workers—an unorganized, 
uneducated mass like the 


southern | 


farm workers it depicts. or textile 
workers. -If labor players. hoped to 
rouse such a group to collective ac- 
tivity such a play would not tell the 
workers what. to do. It is admirable 
for presenting t® more comfortable 
audiences who may be moved to help 
harder-headed organization efforts but 
a group of workers similar to those 
whose lives are depicted would doubt- 
less demand lighter-hearted entertain- 
ment, even though it was packed with 
the organization message. Plays for 
workers cannot afford. to end in 
futility. 

Hazel Mackaye, who coached the 
players, explained her work at Brook- 
wood in awakening the students to the 
value of labor plays in carrying the 








organization message and said that 
these worker-students must now go 
back to their local unions and central 
bodies to carry on the work. A.J. 
Muste, Brookwood director, said be- 
tween plays that organized labor must 
use every possible means. utilized by 
employers: radio, movies, papers. plays, 
etc. He urged labor plays as a method 
of attracting workers to unions, keep- 
ing them after they’ are won, and 
giving them a chance to release ener- 
gies and emotions that in dramatics 
our present civilization thwarts and 
balks. 

Brookwood’s double male quartet. 
which sang before the plays, was re- 
peatedly called back “by a generous 
audience of Brookwood graduates and 





supporters. 


JOSE RUBEN 








ae 


This talcnted and brilliant ariist is one 
of the principal players in the Actors’ 
Theatre production. of “Ghosts,” 
opening at the Comedy Tuesday. 








Plays for Workers Plan 
Of New Producing Firm 


—_———-9- 
Plans for the development and pro- 
duction of drama suitable for presen- 
tation before the working class are 
now being worked out by a new firm, 
incorporated last week, Known as The 
Workers’ Theatrical Alliance. At a 
meeting of the board of directors next 
week further arrangements will be 
made for the production of plays which 
make a special appeal to workers, ac- 
cording to M. Levin, attorney for the 
new firm. Those who established the 
Alliance are M. Holtman, N. Buch- 
wald and C. Marmor. 








MARIE CHAMBERS 








Continues her excellent work in “‘Is 
Zat So?” the Gleason-Taber comedy 
which will be transferred Monday to 
its original home, Chanin’s 46th Street 
Theatre. 





“Merry Merry” with Marie 
Saxon at Bronx Opera House | 


ideipngeee 
“Merry Merry,” the.musical comedy 
which has been played at the Vander- 
bilt theatre, comes.to the Bronx Opera 
House, Monday night, for one week. 
The music “Merry Merry,” was com- 
posed by Harry Archer, Harlan Thomp- 
gon wrote the book. 


Marie Saxon heads the cast. Others 


| 
| 


| 
| 


T 


| Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Claire Bames, 
| Margalo Gijlmore, Henry Travers, Ed- 


| ternation which is being worked out 








include Harry Puck, Sascha Beau- 
mont, Perquesta Courtney, Virginia 





Smith, Alice Woods, James Hamilton, 
Robert G. Pitkin, William Frawley and| 
Larry Beck. The Harry Archer -Or- 
chestra accompanies the show. “White 
Cargo”—The Love Play of the Tropics 
will be the following attraction. 





Marc Connally’s new comedy, “The 
Wisdom Tooth” now at the Little | 
Theatre, will be published in book 
form by George H. Doran. 


| Wood. 


THE NEW PLAYS 





Guild to Present Repertory 


HE Theatre Guild next season 
will make a radical change and 
produce with a permanent com- 
pany in repertory. The experiment 
will test the value of repertory in 
comparison with the usual system of 
playing a play for the longest possible | 
run. with its accompanying inartistic 
results. 

So far these people have been signed 
for the permanent company: Alfred 


ward G. Robinson, Helen Westley. 
“Establishing this acting group in 
a repertory system, reads the state- 
ment, is the. first step in an effort to 
develop the actor as the present sys- 
tem of casting and producing is unable 
to do. For seven years the Theatre 
Guild has been thinking about it and 
promising its subscribers that reper- 
tory would be its aim. For this rea- 
son the stage of the new theatre was 
built so as to houge four plays at once. 
Six plays will be presented .as in pre- 
vious years. During. the first fifteen 
weeks, three plays will be alternated 
according to a special system of al- 


to fit the Theatre Guild's subscription 


| ed utterly by one production. 





policy. 
“The Theatre Gulld feels that the} 
advantage to the actor is clear. They | 


will not all appear in every play but 
some of the group will. Plays will be 
chosen far in advance. With the com- 
pany already under contract no time 
will be lost in casting. The actor can 
read and study long before rehearsals 
begin. The actor himself will be a 
delicate sensitive instrunfent ready to 
act the part, not chosen to fit the part 
and play himself and it‘ is expected 
that-a play will’ receive more under- 
standing and fuller performances than 
from actors chosen to, in some meas- 
ure, act themselves. The actor will 
find variety. The business man hates 
to do the same job throughout the-year. 
The actor needs change to bring fresh- 
ness to his work, and besides giving 
him variety in roles alternation will 
permit him to come back to the same 
role with a fresh attack. 

“There is of course a conscious sac- 
rifice of the commercial valme of each 
play but if the system makes better 
actors, better productions will result. 
The author may come too to feel a 
willingness to have a play presented 
for successive years rather than drain- 
With 
it will be 


the repertory system too 


possible not only to repeat the fine! 


and vital productions of succeeding 
years but to present plays which are 
sure to have an appeal for a few per- 
formances only.” 


“Blossom Time” 
With Us Again 


Melodies Merge in Charming 
Schubert Oneretta at the 
Jolson Theatre 
-_o— 

efforts of J. J. Shubert cannot 
embellish. Rather, as Lincoln might 
have said, it is for us the living to be 
dedicated to the high task of render- 
ing Atting homage ® the dead whose 
live long after our own 
activities have been And 
it is equally true that the world will 


soon forget what has been done here 
song- 


“IE name Schubert has a hold in 
musical memory that even the 








works will 


forgotten. 


the name of the immortal 


writer, while it will 
what he himself has given. 
Nonetheless, the revival of “Blossom 
Time,” which Dorothy Donnelly has 
with no small degree of theatrical ef- 
fectiveness woven around the music 
of Franz Schubert, fills the air of Jol- 
son’s Theatre with more than the im- 
mortal strains of the composer. Of 
chief interest, of course, is the extent 
to which the melodies have been pre- | 
served intact or blended in special 
consideration for the theatre. Through- 


in 


long remember 





WINTER GARDEN 3 ®yen'ngs 
Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Saturday 


NOW, AS ALWAYS, THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS REVUE 


PHIL BAKER 


and 


18 Gertrude Hoffmann Girls 























WINTER GARDEN 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
Always the Best Sunday Entertainment 
in Town 
Stars from the LEADING BROADWAY 
MUSICAL SUCCESSES rnd OTHER 
HEADLINE ¢ ‘Ss 
JACK ROSE, Master of Ceremonies 











RETURNS 


MONDAY NIGHT 
TO 
cuann's 46th St. Theatre 


West of Broadway 


The Comedy Knockout 





out the play the influence of Broadway 
is visible—or audible. Every last mo- 





ment of breath-taking effect is strained | 
out of the music, so that it holds in 
long tremolos and final soaring throbs | 
or peaks of swift sound that draw the! 
applause as honey calls the bear. The 
opportunities for part singing are in- 
tertwined with harmonics that outvie 
the barber-shop four, though in senti- 
mentality unsurpassed. And the voices 
of the players keep admirable company 
with the exigencies of the music. 
Knight MacGregor as Schubert has a 
rich timbre, which he exercises most 
dramatically in the despair that} 
watches Mitzi leap into another's! 
arms; Mitzi herself (Beulah Berson) | 
and the rest of the company move | 
similarly attuned. 

The story, with its complications of 
intrigue, desperate amour, moves al- 
ternately in the tempo of. operatic 
heavy stuff that ought to be burlesque, 
and lighter comic stuff that is. Rob- 
ert Lee Allen as the jeweler to the 
emperor had many a minute of typsy 
overplay that was eloquent; his facial 
contortions are more than relishing in 
the usual woodenness of singing ac- 
tors (the real interest om the face of 
Beulah Berson is also infrequent in 
singing stars; she watched her fellow- 
players as though her doings were 
really to be influenced by theirs). While 
the love scene has points not unlike 
the famous Priscilla and John Alden 
conversations, “Speak for © yourself, 
John!” it bears in other respects a 
more sentimental resignation; the 
daisy fortune-telling song reveals the 
theory that sorrow is commonly re- 
served for genius; so Schubert sor- 
rows. What measure of geniys there 
is in the audience we can only judge 
from the ultimate reception of “Blos- | 
som Time,” which is now having its 
fifth revival, and reveals no signs of | 
weakening in its theatrical appeal 
J. T. 
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“The Chief Thing’ Opens 

At Guild Theatre March 22 
Thing,” by 
be presented 


Nicholas 
the 


“The Chief 
Evreinoff, will 
Theatre Guild Monday evening, March 
22nd at the Gyild Theatre. In the | 


| 
by 


| cast. of over thirty are McKay Morris, | re 


Helen | 


Kay Johnson, Dwight Frye, 
Westley, Ernest Cogsart, Henry Trav- 
Alice Belmore Cliffe, Esther 


Edward G. Robinson, Edith 
Romney Brent and Stanley 


ers, 
Mitchell, 
Meiser, 





Page, will open at 


Thomson, Joseph 


Thomas. 


Augustin Duncan heads the cast 


and J. M. Kerrigan. 
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opening Tuesday night. 


Paisley Noon. 


musical numbers. 


Puck 
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tain raiser will have 
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MONDAY 


“HUSH MONEY,” a mystery comedy by Alfred G. Jackson and Mann 

the Forty-ninth Street Theatre Morday 

The cast is headed by Justine Johnstone, Richard Gordon, Kenneth 

Lertora, Ruth Lee, Frederick Burton and Calvin 

The producer is Charles K. Gordon. 

“JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK,” an Irish folk play by Sean O’Casey, will 
open at the Mayfair Monday night, presented by the Celtic Players. 


“90 HORSE POWER,” a comedy by Francis De Witt, will open Monday 
—_ at the Ritz Theatre. Ramsey Wallace and Allyn King have the 


TUESDAY 


“GHOSTS,” by Henrik Ibsen, opens at the Comedy Theatre, Tuesday 
evening, presented by the Actors’ Theatre. 
clude Lucile Watson, Jose Ruben, Edward Fielding, Hortense Alden 

Staged by Dudley Digges. 

“KUAN YIN,” a Chinese Fantasy; “A BURMESE PWE,” and s HAYDN 
OPERA-BUFFE will be the program at the Neighborhood: Playhouse, 


- “RAINBOW ROSE,” George MacFarlane's musical comedy, opens at the 
Forrest Theatre Tuesday night. In the cast are Jack Squire, Louise 
Galloway, Hansford Wilson, Shirley Sherman, Jack Whiting, Alex- 
ander Clark, Viola Gillette, Margaret Walker, Billie Tichenor and 

Zelda Sears wrote the book. 

the adaptation with Harold Levey and Owen Murphy supplying the 

Messrs. DeLeon and Murphy wrote the lyrics. 

“THE GIRL FRIEND,” a new musical comedy, will be presented by Lew 

Roane at _ mag tee Theatre Tuesday evening. 
ers, book by Herbert Fields and lyrics ‘by Lorenz Hart. va 
and Sam White head the cast. : : rs 


THURSDAY 


“EASTER,” by Strindberg and “ONE DAY MORE.” by Joseph Conrad, 

will be the next bill of The Stagers at the Princess opening: Wednes- 
The cast for the Strindberg play will inelude Morgan Farley, 
Rita Romilly, Judith Lowry and Arthur Hughes. : 
Josephine 
the leading roles 
Werfel ¢ 


the Fifth Avenue iiucatre Thursday night. Jacob Ben- 
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Walter DeLeon made 


Music by Richard 
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The Conrad cur- 


Hutchinson, Whitford Kane and 
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Three Lyric Dramas at 
Neighborhood Playhouse 


—--—-e— 


“IE Neighborhood Playhouse will 


present three short productions:| 


on its next subscription bill, be- 
ginning Tuesday night. This triple bill 
presents considerable novelty in the 
form of highly stylized presentations 
of a Chinese musical! fantasy, a Bur- 
mese ballet-entertainment, and Joseph 
Haydn's opera-bouffe, “Pills and Po- 
tions.” 

The new bill will run consecutively 
for a week, with a matinee on Satur- 
duy, and commencing March 23, 
each production playing four 
times a week (including matinees 
Wednesdays and Saturdays) until 
April 25. Thereafter the new bill will 
be discontinued and a new play will 
run with “The Dybbuk” until the open- 
ing of the 1926 Grand Street Follies. 

The three productions in the next bill 
are new to the American stage. 
Chinese fantasy is the work of a Rus- 
sian composer, A. Avsbalamoff, who 
has spent many years in China and 
has devoted much of his musical edu- 
cation to a study of Chinese themes. 
It is called “Kuan Yin,” meaning the 
Goddess of Mercy, and had its first 
performance last year in Pekin under 
the patronage of many distinguished 
Chinese and Europeans resident there 


buk,” 


The libretto was written originally in | 


English by Carrol] Lunt, an American 
newspaper man in Pekin. The neigh- 
borhood Playhouse Company, however, 
will sing it in Chinese, and for that 
purpose a translation has been made 
by Mr. K> L. Shi. The highly 
ventionalized manner of the Chinese 
theatre will be preserved. The costumes 
and setting are by Ernest de Weerth. 
The Burmeses number will combine 
pantomome and the dance, and will fol- 
low the form of entertainment so pop- 
ular among natives of Burma 
known 


con- 


the 


as a “Pwe.” 
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by James Gleasun and Richard Taber 
NOW IN ITS Evenings 8:15 


Matinees 
2D BIG YEAR Wein#ty 
and 
IN NEW YORK Saturday 
HAS DUPLICATED ITS REMARKABLE 
CESS IN LONDON, WHERE IT IS 
NOW ALSO PLAYING 


Suc- 











CS, I? Thea., 59th St. & 7th Ave. 
JOLSON Siw. 8:30. Mts. Thur.&Sat. 


The World's Greatest 
Musical Play 


‘3 


Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 











y THEATRE, 62d St. and 


CENTUR Central P’k W. Evs. 8:30 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 
(Direction LEE and J. J. SHUBERT) 


The Most Glorious Musical Play of Our 
me 


HOWARD MARSH 


Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
Symphony Orchestra of 40 
Singing Chorus of 100 
SECOND YEAR IN NEW YORK 
FIRST TIME AT POPULAR PRICES! 
2,000 at $3.00. First Balcony, 
2.50, $2.00 and $1.00. Wednesday Mat- 
inee, Best Seats, $2.50; Saturday Matinee, 

Best Sents, $3. 


Seats 




















I “HEDDA_ GABLER” 

this Saturday, Mat. and Eve. 
Special mats. next Thurs. and 
Fri., 2:30., with Actors’ Thea- 
tre cast, including Emily Stevens, 
Patricia Collinge, Louis Calhern, 
Frank Conroy and Dudley 
Digges, at Comedy Theatre, W. 


41st Sireet, 
q Premiere Tuesday,. March 
16, of Ibsen's “GHOSTS” 
with Actors’ Theatre cast, in- 
cluding Lucile Watson, Jose 
Ruben, Edward Fielding, Hor- 
tense Alden and J. M. Kerrigan, 
at Comedy Theatre. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat. Seats Now. 
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49TH ST. ors i.50 Sate Wea see 
Opening Monday Evening 
CHARLES K. GORDON 


Presents 


“HUSH | 
MONEY” 


A Comedy Drama of New York Night 
Life -with 


JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 


and a Strong Broadway Cast 
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FORREST THEA. 49% Street West way. 
OPENING TUESDAY EVENING LORO ECE 4 
ANEW MUSICAL COMEDVGE TWIKLMG TOES ¢ TIRES 
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with SHIRLEY S$ ‘Y HANSFORD WIL 
JACK W GILLETTE JACK SQUIRE. 
ER CLARK BILLY TICHENOR 
++++2-24 CHARLESTON CHARMERS 
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3 MATINEES Wednesday. 


Thurs. and Sat. 
The Dramatic Sensation! 


MARY and NASH 


Century 
Theatre 
Building 


The NEW 
| CASINO * 


62nd and Central 
Phone Columbus 8800. 


PAR 


Park West. 
Evs. 8:25. 


Smoking 
Permitted 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 
The Revue All New York Is Talking About! 


FLORENCE 





with ROBERT WARWICK 


‘00-LA-LA’” 
Telegram, 


“GREAT 18 THE SPIRIT OF 
—Frank Vreeland, 


























A.H.WOODS Presents 


reen Hat 


by MICHAEL ARLEN. 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


KATHARINE CORNELL* MARGALO GILLMORE and LESLIE HOWARD 
Jhe BIGGEST DRAMATIC HIT in N EW YORK 
saAASSESEREED, 


TUN an rey se ognnctt tN AIAG sg geste 
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Wm. Anthony McGuire 


is pleased to announce the great success of 


William Courtenay 


“12 MILES OUT” 


PLAYHOUSE—48th St. E. of B’way—Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Capacity Month — 
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AT 


Richard Herndans Production oF 
Barry Conners grog Comedy 


CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


THEA. 45¢ ST. W. of BWAY. . 
EVS.8:50-MATS. WER & SAL 2:30 
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Author of the new musical show, 
will| “Rainbow Rose,” which opens at the 
alternate in repertory with “The Dyh-| Forrest Theatre next Tuesday night. 








| 
Charles 








Vaudeville Theatres 











The program at Moss’ Broadway next | 
week will have the st»ze—Ann 
Codee, French com@ienne; Jack Ryan | 
and Company; Pearson, Newport and | 
Pearson, and on the screen Syd Chap- 
lin, with Patsy Ruth Miller, in “Oh, | 
What a Nurse,” from a story by Rob- | 
ert E. Sherwood and Bertram Bloch. 
Du Callion and other vaudeville 7 

} 
} 


on 


complete the bill. 


PALACE 

Nan Helperin in “A Historica] Song 
Cycle”; Leo Carrillo in a one-act adap- 
tation of “Lombardi, Ltd.,” with a com- 
pany of eight; Edythe Baker and Eight 
B charles Withers in “Wither’s 
Brendel and Flo Bert; 
Derickson; Irmanette; Ben | 


vs 


Op’ry”; El 


| Hassen Troupe and others. 


| The play will 
It is based on im- | 


pressions gathered by Irene Lewisohn | 


while traveling in the East.. The cos- 
tumes and setting are by 
The musical has b 


especially by Henry Liciheim. 


rs Den vri 


Haydn's opera-bouffe will be trea‘ed | Donald. The costumes and setting are! ling woman on th 
in the gay and charming spirit in which j by Aline Bernstein. 
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Saturday 


continue | 


The 
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after nig 


the Comedy, the first of these Thurs- 


lay of next week. 
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| only brings to America a modernly 
| conceived 
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| talking, but celebrates the screen de- 


| specially 


ve played for matinees at | * 


of George 





Georgette LeBlanc-Maeterlinck 
in “The New Enchanment” 
At the Klaw This Sunday 


eer wn 
The premiere of “The New Enchant- 
by Film Associates for 

at the Klaw Theatre this 
and evening not 


ment” the 
showing 
Sunday afternoon 


cinema that set all Paris 


the famous Mme. 


LeBlanc-Maeterlinck. 


but of actress, 


Georgette For 


six years Georgette LeBlanc lived in 
seclusion and almost disappeared from 
the memory of Parisians. It was sald 
that the forced her 
to forsake had wit- 
nessed so many her triumphs; | 
“Mona Vanna,” “The Bluebird,” ete. 
In her retirement she devoted her- 
self to literature, and her book on| 
Helen Keller is a touching tribute to| 
that brave woman. Now, after six/ 
years of retirement into private life. | 
Georgette LeBlanc emerges with the | 
beauty and vitality of her first youth 
at the age of forty-six makes her 
in an extraordinary film 
by Marcel 
director 
who 


ol 


loss of her voice 


the stage which 





ol 


and 
screen debut 


chosen tor her 
ench 


ed artists 


L’Herbier, fam 
the distinguis 
collaborated in the making 
Fernand Leger, Mallet- 
Milhauc Pau! 


yu 
Among 
have 
this film are 


Darius and 


stevens 


critic the Neue Fre: 
Vienna “cCappearance 
LebBlane, to play the lead- | 
ing in “The New Enchantment” ! 


wa naturally nt 


a on 


e of “he 
ile 
role 
& sensational eve 
lig lls Clegant and dadzz-; 


® screen-is.obliged to | 


ses 


ALyune 


believe in mira 


| Broadway Briefs 


Broad Street Theatre, Newark. Lee 


Shubert is presenting the play. 
This Friday evening, New York's} d “ 


Jatest restaurant, the new Cafe de 
additton to .the 





A 


noteworthy 


Paris, will open its doors to the pub- 
lic. Located on the veranda of the 


Century Theatre, the restaurant over- 


“Casino de Paris” revue, “A Night In 
Paris,” is Lucyenne Boyer, celebrated 
French artiste, who is also appearing 


looks Central Park. Theodore and | in Parisiana, the French cabaret in the 


Leo, of Restaurant L'Aiglon, will | Century Theatre basement. 


manage Cafe de Paris, which is to be | ae a 
directed by Rene Racover “Le | Vith “The Girl Friend” for which 
Perroquet de Paris.” | they did the lyrics and music opening 
| soon musical comedy in 
' preparation, Rodgers and Larry 
most of the 
second edition 
which will go 
of April. 


of 
another 
Dick 

completed 


and 
“The Girl in the Garden,” a new 
Cosmo Hamilton comedy adapted from} Hart 
the original French version: of Louis} music and lyrics for the 
Verneuill, opened Monday night at the 


have 


“Garrick Gaieties” 
the first 


of the 
into rehearsal 





WILLIAM COURTENAY with Charles 


“The Emperor Jones” 
Gilpin in the title is continuing 
at the Provincetown Playhouse. “East 
Lynne,” the Provincetown fourth sub- 
scription bill opened at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre Wednesday night. 


role 





There are three companies of “The 
Student Prince” playing in greater 
| New York this One .is at the 
; Century Theatre; uther two are 
in Brooklyn at and 
Shubert Teller Theatres 


week 
the 
the Majestic 


Caroline Andrews is now singing the 
prima donna role of “The Student 
Prince” at the Century Theatre. She 
is well known. 





Martha Hedman and H. A. House 
have changed the title of their comedy, 
Richard Herndon will shortly 
here, from Fiddle” to 
the Big Ide The out-of- 
Beidgeport, Conn, 


. 





hict 
Is featured in William Anthony Mc-| a etiaes 
Guire’s imelodrema, “Twelve Miles: « 
Out,”” now in its fifth monih at the 
Playhouse, 


What's 
Opening at 


Monday night. 


; town 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


Beginning TUESDAY, MARCH 16—FOR ONE WEEK—Matinee on Saturday 
Three 


Lgrie Seemaed BUBMESE PWE, Bt musie by Henry Biehheim 
A HAYDN OPERA-BOU FFE 
KUAN YEN, with music by 4A. Avshalomoff 


Repertory for Five Weeks—Beginning Mareh 23 


THE DYBBUK THREE LYRIC DRAMAS . 


_ Tuesday, wat esday and Thursday Eves. | Priday, Saturday and Sunday Eves and 
nd Wednesday Matinee Saturday Matinee 


66 GRAND STREET—TELEPHONE DRY DOCK 7516 


ALINE MacMAHON 














Swan M. Johnsen of Chicago, at- 
torney for the national office in the 
Blaine will ease of New Mexico, died 
of pneumonia on March 4, in Santa 
Fe, N. M. Comrade Johnson went to 


at 188 Springfield avenue, 


inated delegates to the national con- 











Brock Pemberton, Wiliam A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman Announce 


“THE MASQUE OF VENICE” 


A Modern Comedy by George Dunning Gribble 
With ARNOLD DALY 
and a supporting cast including 


Kenneth MacKenna 
Wilfred Scagram 
Oageed Perkims 


MANSFIELD. 


and Nera Radalin 
Theatre, 47th St., West of B’way. Phone Chick. $352. 
Bvenings 3:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 





cialist movement, and because of his 
never failing generosity and leyalty 


six months. The committee voted to 
purchase a supply of Appeal subscrip- 

















TeEsents 


REED... 
ESTURE 


Staged by GUTHRIE MeCLINTIC 


Gav, EVES. B30 
and SAT $$ 





FLORENCE 
SHANGHM 


* MARTIN BECK: MATIN 





“<The “Shanghai 
Gesture’ will prob- 
ably rum for years 
and years.”’ 

~~ Vreeland, 
Eve. Telegram. 
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as a Socialist and very specially be- tion cards for organizers, and 1,000 
cause of his interesting personality, copies of Vietor L. Berger's speech. in 
— — a pense pes Congress on the income tax were 
emrade Johnsen had many thousan : 
. ‘ ° ¢ ordered f, national hegdquart 
The Talented comedienne of “Artists| of friends among Socialists and non- ped Som. mationel. hagdquerters 
i . . for distribution. Plans were discussed 
and Models” at the Winter Garden.| Socialists in Chicago. for building up the local ¥. P. 8. L, 
Next Friday evening the playhouse will Action was left to the organizer, who 








will make.a report at the next meeting. 


| New England 


Socialists of the Italian 
of New, England held a-cenyention in 


celebrate its / 5th anniversary. 


“Still Waters” Is 
A Likeable Play 








New Jersey | 


Camden 
Adolph Weber died recently after 
an unsuccessful operation for bladder 





J 





Federation 








HEY WooD BROUN LN THE WORLD SAYS:—“YOU QUGHT TO SEE ‘LOVE ’EM 
AND LEAVE ’EM’.” 


A COMEDY IN AMERICAN 





rouble. Comrade Weber was a de- ¢. sa 

Augustus Thomas’ Laiest an | TR Com ®- | South Boston Sunday, Feb, 27. There 
y s Op | voted Socialist, a member of Local) wore 30 dslesates. pecseht from es 
ne ftenry Mi er Takes Camden since its organization, always many ‘cities in New England. Plans 








ready to do party work, and loyal to 
the workers to the last. He died in 


were made for a more active campaign 


Slap at at Prohibition 




























































































. for members and they also decided to ; vs 2 ‘ 
A f ‘ atte ” 4 : 4 tian Kolbel was -elected- assistant or- 
: ? ? cs STILL WATERS,” Augustus harness, doing his daily task of arp push American Appeal and The New N yY k S power’ ae and James. Battistoni was 
N Thomas’ bottle-ery of free- until taken to the hospital, where he) ] .ager subscriptions among the Ameri- ew ork tate nominated. delegate te the Manne 
D dom from the 38th Amend.| Ved Slone. asking at the last for thé] can workers, ' Convention, with Charles. Roth as 
ment that is engaging the ean tak writer who did not know of his request} There js general activity among the Selon Bila’ cle a | peo ° 
‘ seri nature of his illness un-. A vou tl . of B ‘ % » has 3 ate. 
SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE, W. 42d ST. Eves., 8:30 audiences that drift into Henry Miller's - oe Sliee ate ade Gens a — in the New Rngland the nast fortnight soliciting subscrip- Buffalo will have Prof. Mare Slonin 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:20 Theatre, on Fosty-thive aryeet, 5 lke- Socialist Literary Society resolved:} SHEEN, Say we a > Mbit sn | tions for Debs’ Liberty’ Bonds, is ex- | for three days. The plans are not defi- 
able. It isn’t great drama, of course, a a - fe FA to the New creasing our membership. A! pens pected to begin organization work for | nite, but the intentien is to have lec- 
r and I certainly don't give two hoots Sdat this gotion be cent te for the State convention baye been | Local Bronx on Monday, March 15, | tures in English, Italian and Jewish. 
¢ rhe “| Leader, the American Appeal, and tO] a-ranged and we expec : _ | Loe . E " 
h F P . h th in Gehenna whether or not some large- - hilar S aenen te tele oe 6 ‘a nge expect that this con line State Executive Committee voted | Bates will. be.ennounced, lates. aan 
Bronx Amusements Dorot vy rancis wil € mouthed Southern Democrat succeeds his c . ~* Z Vv ty Aomaeh otis 4 vention, to. be held April. 11 at the to assign ‘Stille to: thé Bronx for four | 3,000 of Berger's speech, “Before and 
. ‘ E : au er, wh av “ ar arters, 2 0 x. street, 2 ; : ‘ Aa 
National Opera Company in his ambition for a third term in the} 50D 4B ws / floral ¢ ri, Seema: 2 en errnet, weeks if arrangeniénis could be agreed | After Llection,’ were ordered for mail- 
Senate, which was the prize for which | °°T® sympathy. Also that a floral em~-/| will be one of the most interesting upon withthe local ing to affiliated voters 
; F © placed upon his bier.” Local } gz; eet , ’ rae bad ! vocal. F 
+ BRONX OPERA HOUSE ae ; he struggled and around which strug- wen bes a6 wl one Seaton eit ote — — “a The next meeting of the State Ex- The Italian Socialists celebrated the 
z 149th ST., E. of THIRD AVE. The National Grand Opera Company | gle two and one-half hours of talk a pest ne we ry -—e “S| ecutive Committee will be held either | eighteenth anniversary of the Federa- 
@ POP. PRICES | MATS. WED. & SAT. will present a repertoire of the popular eddied and swirled. But I was tickled MARIE S ON . mem ers to increase verve) on the 2ist or 28th of the month. Pre- | tion. They are reorganizing their club 
Yn * s i 5 ‘ AX activi s. . 2 ; 
+ BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT opegas at the Windsor Theatre, in the %0 death that this opponent of prohi- Th _ ” a - lliminary arrangements for the 1926 {and already have 40-membersa. They 
D4 M B for k, starting Monday bition didn’t make the main point of 7 manten, Cumbres Branch held */ State Convention wili be especially l expect to establish their own hal} for 
z Lyle D. Andrews Presents ronx, for one wees, Starting Monday, | his argument the fact that most of the very suegessful meeting Thureday, | onsidered. social and educational work. 
? The Merriest of Musical Comedies at popular prices, professional prohibitionists and anti- = in rnd Gaented. te birtnpeigits _— Socialist Party members of Albany The. linnish Socigliste--meet. every 
MERRY MERRY’ Dorothy Francis, Helen Sheridan,| Salooners are boeoze-h'isters them- oe es on their regular meeting nighta, and vicinity are amused over the re- | second Sunday in the homes of mem- 
z Mildred Parisette, Constance Hejda, | selves—a fact that may or may not be ine Ryanch is now ‘the brows ow n,.. | fusal of the Workers’ Pare to accept | bers since they lost their meeting place 
> with MARIE SAXON Blon Hays, Antonio Marques, Julian| true, but that has nothing whatever to of a very fine upright piano. The). chajienge of the S. L. P’ té debate. | during the “tevolutiqn” 4 
b Harry Areher’s Orchestra Oliver, Adolfo Adeanto and Alfredo/ do with the argument. memten: Tipe heave when complete) towever, the Workers’ Party cotJd| Buffalo. Soctalists rly wait- 
Tt — charge of the piano and are planning | 2 a 
and the Vanderbilt Specialty Girls Gondfii will appear in the following Senator Cassius Clayborn, repre- coches e g pis ° | scarcely “do otherwise, -as:its advocacy | ing for a definit®, Me ban- 
4 « 4 ~; " iy , 3 * S a 2 <4 . : , . 
z repertoire: “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Caval-} senting some unnamed Southern State, + os and ent “a ene " of a vielent revolution.would not per- | quet. It is regardéd the actives as 
pd Week of Mareh 22nd | Jeria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Rigo- | is up for renomination for a third , 3 eer aaa Fi agree Seed mit its members to declare themselves | a security for a stromg comeback into 
e°WHITE JARGO,” a Love Play of the $ | letto” and “Il Trovatore.” There will! term. In his State nomination is equiv- IGG Sook: REpAMateS Ge eenenge fee eed on a public platform in face of the| the local. 
PTropies. Return engagement by pepu-% | be a chorus of sixty and a symphony | alent to election. For twelve years he messy Laine seep ietgg to be held Sat- Criminal Anarchy law. One of the Two general party¥ meetings are 
fier request. forchestra of thirty-five under the di- | has had his ear to the ground and has urday, Manners ae at the party head- | few remnants of the S. L. P. is hold- | scheduled for April-—-Thursday, April 
2 rection of Maestro Vito Moschato. voted dry and acted wet at the urge quarters, 21 Essex nen. Comrade} ing the fort in Troy, and hence the|1, and Thursday, April 29, at the be 
co ® : e 7 a " al 7 6 c 7 > oy i 
{ of vote-manipulating reformers. Now canis =m <m speak in Woreester | challenge to the Capitol Distriet Com-| Side Labor Lyceum, 1644 Genesee 
he is intrigued by a lady named Mrs. on Sunday, March 28. | munists. street. Mall all correspondence to the 
MUSIC AND CONCERTS Merrible, who urges him to take a oc | Nominations for delegate and alter-| secretary, Martin B. Heisler, 616 
stand for temperance and against pro- 7 inate to the National Convention will | Genesee street, Buffale, N. ¥. =. 
hibition. His secretary is a nice Jew- Connecticut a rn 
7 SYMP ONY ish girl named Mrs, McManus, nee Ep- as } - . é 
PHILHARMONIC N. Y..° Hi dtein, who helpa hini stand off the re- -| Shirt Makers Stand by the Passiac Strikers 
: KLEMPERER Conductor | formers and bluff the tourists and mail h he T; wen Squee An expression of solidarity was voiced by the Shirt Makers for the Passaic 
FURTWAENGLER Conductor MECCA AUDITORIUM, SUNDAY AFT. at 3 out speeches to the constits. A Con- | Heads the casl of the hompson- The local held a meeting and a! ;.xtite strikers. Ata recent. meeting of the Joint ee tp i biped: tote 
;, {MISCHA MISCHAKOFF. Violin | gressman from his State wants his| Archer musical comedy, “Merny-| social tea at the home of Secretary! eee ST eh don’ 2 WERE EE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE Soloists }GeORGE BARRERE, Fiute qresaman from 7 | si : ‘ at the home of Secretary; was made toward the workers engaged in a bitter struggle against the textile 
ad a AY Ast. a ane a az 30. Prelude “Parelfat”’ ent: senatorial seat, and because the noble} Merry,” coming to the Bronx Opera| Mary Rogya Wednesday evening, | havons of Passaic and near-by. cities, Ee 
Soloist: JOSEPH SZIG olinist Polen: ee nic cebesdiabe Ne met P » — — rare is - , ae a ‘. . SSale & ar-D) s 
BRAHMS: Violin am. Scege from, Orpheus. .... i | ra eg wT Bay: Praca ehtaars ane a “? The # i eos a tus ned | But, more valuable than money, was? 
Ronde Gapricelese .........--+- sawrence all-water ro : al over to the campaign fund. he new} ileal ae anes ain 
‘yi Symphony | Eroica Symphony .........-. 2.000005 | fi | | the expression of solidarity unanimous- ‘ eis . oe 
Tchaikovsky PATHETIC ymphony Cet ENOLES, Manager. | and. since the railroads are opposed to} | organizer, Miss Duell, is canvassing | ly pene en the hop chairmen’s sentatives of 5,000 workers, members 
' . . 7 ay 2 > Sno pair *th = mate * ms tof - 
Carnegie on, Tharedey Pn at 8:30 | it, and since the railroads own that | his first appearance Tuesday afternoon | the ex-members and trying to get them | nis a i pa aoa of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
BACH: C éncaste for Strings in G. BEE-}| Town Hall, Wed, Rw lh ay 13, at 8:25 ‘ Congressman, what could be sweeter! at Aeolian Hall. back inte the local. It was voted to| ators, and Pressers, which was held at gs: of America. : j 
THOVEN: Leonere’ 'Overture No. 3. railros . } lotr > ‘ . . t was unanimously decided to bring 
, SCHOENBERG: Verklaerte Nacht. WAG. | than that the railroads should send distribute some _ of Congregsman | Beethoven. Hall,.New York, on Satur- See x: “* ae Rnggertons ste t 
NER: “Flying Dutehman” Grertare., } $100,000 in. a black bag to Washington | Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, the lieder | Berger's speeches. png artery to the attention -of the authorities o 
we yet ee oe | for seme mysteriously corrupt pur-/ singer, will give another evening of Albert. Monson, treasurer of the! ‘i Lipsky presided Manager A.| New Jersey, through the press, the in- 
SCHUMAN N—SCHOENBERG—STRAUSS Viotlnig | pose?” | songs at Aeolian Hall on the evening | local, whe was recently committed to} Cursi, after reporting on present con- agent of porting rors workers ‘ta, 
‘ fF stat . ‘ | 23. Middletown Insane Asyl ws Py i cx : 5 : the shirt industry for the outrageous 
Mot. Haensel & Jones. jason & Hamlin Piano | Prohibition is only the smoke/of March 23 sane Asylum, was dis | ditions in the shirt industry and on “ F Page fares: °°": 
sereen,” various characters frequently | a charged last week through the efforts | j ith ver han j sete committed by the ton — = 
, , ; : the relations with several manufac-| manufacturers against the textile 
| declare. “The real issue is down be-{ Dusolina Giannini will make her} of members of the Machinists’ Union| turers, dwelt at length on the mem-| k aii < 
low. In this fight the railroads are|last appearance of the season at/and members of the Masonic order.! orable struggle which is being carried ee eee 





MUSIC 


Thursday night and Friday afternoon 
will inelude Bach's Concerto for Strings | 
in G, Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture 
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if 


UCIA DI LAMMERMOOR” as }2"d =Wagner's 
a matinee next Monday. will} °V ertufe. 


open the twentieth week of | Another students’ 
given next Saturday 


“Petruska” and “Skyscrapers” 
At Metropetiten Next Week 


“ 


“Flying Dutchman” 


concert will be 
evening at Car- 





No. 3, Schoenberg's “Verklaerte Nacht” | 
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| fighting Claybern for his support of} Roosevelt musicales on Tuesday after- | The judge at the hearing on the peti-! on in several New Jersey textile cen- | 
the St. Lawrence waterway and are; noon. tion to have him released said it w aS; ters. He related how men and wome ? > 
| . z > re en anc pmen, Be 
using the camp-meeting vote, the} _—__ | doubtful whether there was anything | sarang for°a better life, were mr. | Porters Meeting to 
| church-going vote and are talking pro-| Benno Moiseiwitsch, the ‘Russian| the matter with him. A thorough in-| dled by the police. | Held Friday Evening 
ibi sfeat him.” | piani i ak i , . wiv ra ti > i ana} y , : ‘ 
hibition to defeat him. | pianist, will make his only local ap- | vestigation of who was responsible and The fact that water and bombs were | Pullman porters and maids are 
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why he was sent to the asylum is to 
be made. 


pearance of the season at Carnegie 
Sunday afternoon. 


From time to time there are cogent 
arguments against forcing people to| Hall this 
do thus and so by law, placed indis- | 
in the mouths first by one! Siegmund Schwarizenstein, violinist, 





Yr 





| criminately I 


¢ Camden, Socialist Party, and the East} Council Forum will be addressed by!close in the 2nd District (Kings, ~ 
N 4 ] : Side Branch jgin in these condolences.| A. J. Muste, chairman of the faculty | Queens, Richmond” an@ upstate): om 

| ationa of the Brookwood Laber: College. His; March 4: Nominations-dm the Ist ~ 
‘ Eésex County subject wil] be “Some Difficulties in| District (Bronx and New York) have 
UR | The County fammittee met Monday | Organizing the American Worker.” | already been filed. Claessens was 


Newark, 
with @- good attendance. George H. 
Goebel and John T. Wherett were nom- 


vention at Pittsburgh in May. A par- . 

Santa Fe to effect a final settlement] 4.) county ahd ‘congressional ticket Our local organizer, Stanley Morris, 
of the Blaine will case. The funeral/ .,, named forthe fall elections. j} | and Abe Kleiman recently debated 
was held Monday, 2 p. m., at Mason’s/ ping) nominations will be made at the Saturday night, March 13, Kings | the subject, “Resolved, That Socialism 
Hall, in Pullman, March 8. next meeting, County Socialists will celebrate tire | Does. Not Appeal to the American 

Because of his splendid intelligence, Secretary Schmidt of Branch 1 re-| anniversary of the ,Paris Commune} Workers.” This was a try out, which 
his irrepreachable character, his tire- ported that each. member had been| with a dinner.at the Brownsville La- | We intend te encourage at. every meet- 
less service for many years Mm the Se-/ piaced on the Appeal mailing list for| bor Lyceum, 219 Sackman street. Ar- | ing. We meet every first and third 


thrown at 


The next meeting of the Trades | reported to these 200 chairmen, repre- 























































nominated by Bronx fer delegate, and 





The meeting will be held Thursday, 

March 18,-8:15 p. m.,.at the Council; Orr for alternate, whil. New, York has 
Hall, 215 Meadow street. filed the nominations of, Thomas and 
¢ Lee. Orr has declined. 





Syracuse. 


BROOKLYN 





Saturdays of the month at Labor Tem=- 
ple, 476 St, Salina street, The debate 
was quite interesting, and at same 


rangements have bgen made for a very 
enjoyable evening. There will be 


short speeches on the Paris Commune, : 
musie and last, but not least, dancing } meeting Comrade Babcock was chosen ¥y 
after the dinner up to 2 a, m. Com-/|to go to Rochester and: debate with : 


Warren. Atkinson some, time in April, 
Norman Thomas gave a straight So- 


rades and friends who have not made | 

















reservations can siii] do so by cailing | 
up the County office, Pulaski, 1899. | cialist speech to the Syracuse Uni- f 
You cannot afford ta miss this oppor- | versity students on. March. 9. - Ee 
tunity to meet old and new comrades | : is 
and spend.an enjoyable. evening to-| |. ‘ 
gether | Buffalo 1 
i City Convention gi . 

Kings County delegates to the City | - . . 4 
Convention are notified that the next | Local Bufiale nad an interesting 
session to receive the report of: the } general party meeting March 4 at the 
By-Laws Committee will be held Sat- | St Side Laber Lyceum, It had the 
| urday, March 13, at 2 p. m., in the | appearance of: a: family sgieigttncy am Sve 
auditorium of the Pevples House, 7 {of the oldtimers put in their appear- 


ance. 
There is. every indication that Local 
Buffalo is coming back st#ong. Chris- 


East 15th street. 
tend without fail. 


Delegates shal! at- 



























the strikers, 
men were 


and that even 
asSaulted, 


| urged to attend a mass meeting to be 
held Friday evening, March 12, in St. 
‘Luke's Hall, 125 West 130th Street, 
New York. The speakers will be 


1ewspaper were 





another of the characters.| will give his debut recital at Town 
is the Senator's office in! Hall, Wednesday evening. 
and the cast is a large| 


and then 
The scene 
Washington, 














era with Marion aj _ . : = ; aid . . per 
age vemos Lauri-Volpi, De | 2esie Hall. oe eed oe Bn Bh meres Sper PP elie tng Sige Bo Bi Rag (Continued from page 1) | to make the world a more wars |e ganization campaign of the Brother- 
«Luca. main opposed after seeing this play. Stravinsky, dedicated to Kochanski, at| the demands of the people for these | place, & Seiter pee eer ays os BeOS ee ee ee 
Other Operas of the Week: “Andrea NEW YORK SYMPHONY WwW, Heh his recital in Carnegie Hall, next Sun-| products, we would then largely dis- | t coarg tet pen pty ee ne | Tveane "ein ELS OF oe F “, 
Chenier,” Monday evening, with During the two remaining weeks oF a age aa day night. pel this vicious circle into which ne pete heen agp ees pectic at ight in Parié, aie sauen a antl 
Easton, Bourskaya and Gigli, Danise, before Otto Klemperer closes his visit “The Immorial Hour” Opening } have gotten, and thus normally in- lowed the enine Sn “Me ler ane oe nen best usown port and ar- 
Licco. as guest conductor of the New York} Postponed for a Fortnight | : Alezander naga “seen baritone bad ned crease the beings ané the productivity | hopes not only for us Amoricans, but | ranged for the cellection’s publeation. 
“Retrushka,” “Gianni Schicchi” and|Symphony Orchestra and returns to | Chicaga Civic Opera Company, will) of the countty as. whales. , | also for England and Europe, he said.| The anthology includes numbers in 
“Skyscrapers,” Wednesday evening; | wiesbaden, he will give five concerts. |- . | give his only recital this season Thurs- “To us, Socialism means giving POR | “1 believe.” he said, “that Eng- French English German, asd Italian, 
the former danced by Mmes. Rudolph, | At this Sunday afternoon's concert in The Opera Players will postpone the | day afternoon at Aeolian Hall. ple henge opportanity than they nave land alone could undertake the im- las well as ouecees songs of Miss 
Friedenthal and Messrs. Bolm and/| eeca Auditorium there will be two opening oe for The eneneein col, ’ ed NOM po ~ genet aay ” hat eppertanity | mense task of European recon- ten pt cdenatiiiee, 
| from March 15th until two weeks later, Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will re- | has the working class under the pres- struction unaided, if we had the 


assisting artists, George Barrere, 
flutist, and Mischa Mischakoff, violin- | 
ist and ¢oncertmaster of the orchestra. 
The program will be as follows: Pre- 


Bonfiglio; the second sung by Dalossy, 
Howard and Lauri-Volpi, De Luca; the 
third danced by Miss DeLeporte and 
Messrs. Troy and Dodge. 


“Falstaff,” Thursday evening, with |lude to ‘“Parsifal,” Wagner; Polonaise | 
Bori, Mario and Tokatyan, Scotti. and Badinerie, J. S. Buck; scene from 
“Goetterdammerung,” the fifth of the | “Orpheus,” Gluck; Rondo Capriccioso, 


Saint-Saens; Gymphony No. 3%, “Ero- 


ica,” Beethoven. 


Wagner cycle, Friday afternoon, with 
Larsen-Todsen, Mueller and Lauben- 
thal, Sehorr. 

“La Vida Breve” and “Le Rossigno!},” 
Friday evening, the former with Bori, 
Howard and Tokatyan, Picco; the lat- 
ter with Talley, Bourskaya and Errolle, 
Didur. 

“Faust.” Saturday matinee; with | 
Mario, Howard and Lauri-Volpi, Da- 
nise. 

“La Cem aeile Beffe.”: Saturday 
facht, with Guilford, Dalossy and Gigli, 
Tibbett. 

At this Sunday night’s concert Cea- 
ar Thomson, Violinist, will play and | 
Mmes. Mario, Roeseler, Telva and 
Messrs. Tokatyan and Schorr will sing 





BASILE KIBALCHICH 
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With the Orchestras 
PHILHARMONIC 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, follow- 
ing a week's tour, will give a conce-t 














| 
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at the Metropolitan Opera House this theme by Weinberg aE : 

y Weinberg. m I do hope that when we do come in 

Sunday afternocn. Mr. Furtwaengler | | HALL, Wed. Evg., March 4 be are given our chance that vou | 

will present but two numbers, the | Marguerite d’Alvarez, contralto, w n| SYMPHONIC | over here will do what you ean to ‘ont 
Brahms Violin Concerto, played by 3 ri oj at Tov Tell th " 

, ; . appear in recital at Town Hall this | that we have your sympathy and what- | 

Joseph Szigeti, and the “Pathetic” | Conductor of the Russian Symphonic | sunday afternoon. CHOIR | avie vou Gtn Ge “te help on. tnetiaam. | 

Symphony by Tchaiko @ky. Choir, which will give a second recital | — Director | Socialism, however people may slang 

t “O P on 9 . . : . | — ee = each tf ® A ; ‘ - = 

The program at Carnegie Hall next | ai Carnegie Hall W ednesday evening.| Earle Spicer, baritone, will make} conct Mgt. Dan'l Mayer, Inc. Knabe Piano. | it and malign it, it is a great endeavor | 





; enable Miss Dillon 











ent system? We think that it is only 
by properly organizing society that | 
you will give neople any opportunity | 
and leisure to develop... I am asked| 
what incentive a man will have un- 
der Socialism to give the best that is 
in him. Is it not far more of an in- 
centive for a man to work when he 
knows his family and the community 
will benefit by it, than when he knows 
it only adds to the profits of some | 
share-holder whom he never even 
sees? 
“And then we want our children 


opening on April 5th 6th instead. 
This postponement of two weeks will 
and her associates 
to complete other plans which are ex- 
pected to culminate in the establish- 


| turn to Carnegie Hall for his only re- 
cital this season on Tuesday evening, 
March 30. 


or 


a 


| 
ment of a small opera house in every | 
city of any size in. America similar | 
to the little Grove Stret Theatre which 
1as been built for the Opera Players | 
here. 


Music Notes 


Guiomar Novaes, 


The New Cinemas 
BROADWAY —Syd Chaplin 
“Oh! What a Nur 
CAMEO—Lubitsch Week:—“The 
Marriage Circle’; “Three Wom- 
en “Loves of Pharaoh,” and 
“Rosita.” 


in 
rse.” 





"s 7 
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the Brazilian pian- 


Mosleys Erase Class Line 


wages 
condition of 
| the high wages in America for Amer- 
lean prosperity and optimism. 


eeption Committee 


hare R, Crosswaith, Roy Lancaster, 
| M. . Des Verney and 8. ©. Grain. The 
| meeting will be part of the great. or- 












skillful and adroit assistance of 
Ramsay MacDonald, instead of a 
wooden image like Austin Cham- 
beriain.” 
He too 
in Zngland 
the 
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that Employ Union Workers! 
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and 


working people, 


Morris Hillquit acted for 


in 


the Re-/j 
introducing the 
The speeches were preceded by 
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n excellent musical program given by 
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ist whom Huneker once called a a py elgg ae to have it a bit more fair and | Miss Dora Rose, soprano; Mr. Leon LOUIS BIFKIN, Z 
“Paderewski of the Pampas,” will give iz aia i . y mere eppertuatiiée than they-heve ° } Goldman, violinist, and Mr. Gregory | wi? LEHWA, 

her only recital this season at Town B; ——— ae: atthe: present tase. :) pov | b | Matusewitz, concertino Virtuoso. ! Sec’s- 

Hall next Saturday afternoon. Her |? COLONY—“The Cohens and Kel- tla oP ins Given axtaiin on 1 
' = , ’ rowin Sees 
| program ineludes: Sonata, op. 31 No ap; Ilys," from Aaron Hoffman's 3 int “a e h A h 7 ; Bae | ~ 
2, in D minor, Beethoven; “Poissons |¢ play, “Two Blocks Away,” with z re ee eee. 

Fe ; “a os ; a pe i? George Sidney, Charles Murray qualities make for success, where | 

| d'Or,” Debussy; “Andaluza,” De Falla; | xe & * + th ly thi 

ps Slane.” ; |* ané@ Vera Gordon. + © only thing needed te get on 

Le Petit Ane Blanc,” Ibert; Sonate | 4 $ is not to give a hoot about any- | 

No. 4, Scriabin, and a group by : gt gE ay a Fond oe t| one. We want the children of the | 

Chopin. | fs be a a - at a T co } future to eome into a werld whieh OF THE ‘UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

iat dais mee - OE: ae cai a on om 3] will be for the first time, based | ORGANIZED 1984 

e Russian Symphonic Choir will| a *| on the ideals of love and brether- | . 

give its second and last concert in| 4 RIVOLI—Gloria Swanson in “The 3 hood and unselfishness. MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N, ‘* Cc. a 

Carnegie Hall Wednesday evening,!¢@ Untamed Lady," by Fannie + “Our Party is going te come in and Number of Members December 31, 1925 7 
presenting a program of sacred, classi- ; Hurst, with Lawrence Gray and z we are going to heve our chance, and q 
cal and folk songs. pa Fay Lamphier. z we hope we will be giwen a fair chance. | 57,1 15 2 

epee is 4 | The other parties have had theirs. | 346 BRANCHES—98 in th 
> Str , nse i lian | e State of New York 

| The Stringwood Ensemble in Aeolian | They have been governing our coun- | TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925........ $2,530,781.96 : 
| Hall, Monday evening, will present tw f try for the past fifty’or sixty years. | Benefits Paid 
; new compositions, a string quartet by . If you were in England you could see / Death Benefit Sy ee ee ae 431, 370.89 

Pogojeff and a sketch on a Palestine Music and Concerts the mess they have made of it. And/ Sick Benefit..... Or ee eeseeces reins. : Siaevasees 7 
















WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 

Death. Benefit. $250. Sick Benefit, $360 te $900 for 80 Weeks. 
For Further Information Write to the Main Office er te the Brahch 

Financial Secretary of Your Distriet 
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AN IMPORTANT CAMPAIGN! 


the National Office of the Socialist 

Party for the restoration of the citi- 
zenship of Eugene V. Debs, every Socialist 
and sympathizer in the United States have a 
cause that should enlist their activities. The 
issue involves something more than justice 
to a man, much as Debs has meant in the 
great human struggle of the past three 
decades.. It also involves the elementary 
right of human beings to think and to speak 
without ,pompous bureaucrats placing them 
in jail and depriving them of the civil rights 
that go with citizenship. 

At the same time, this campaign is intended 
to include a drive for the release of those un- 
fortunates who are held in prison under anti- 
syndicalist acts. These acts are a menace to 
every trade union in this country. The war 
reaction brought a rapid increase of them in 
the States. They are dangerous to every 
form of trade union organization. The most 
reactionary owners of industry and their po- 
litical agents in the legislatures have inspired 
this legislation, and so long as it remains in 
force the freedom of every member of a trade 
union is jeopardized. 

It remains for the executives of Socialist 
Party organizations to take this matter up at 
the earliest possible moment and to plan for 
the circulation of petitions, obtain thé co- 
operation of all systematic ws rracagete 
arrange for a campaign of publicity, mass 
meetings, demonstrations, and educational 
drives. All this work should look forward. 
to great demonstrations on May Day all over 
the country, so that this campaign will acquire 
national importance. Every man and woman 
capable of rendering service should be ready 
to respond to the call to service in whatever 
form it may come to them. 

The New Leader will heartily cooperate in 


‘Sd W's the beginning of the campaign by 


#= this crusade. The party organizations should 


act, and act without delay. A petition blank 
will be found in this issue. Clip out, attach to 
a sheet for signatures, get signers, and for- 
ward to the National Office at Chicago. 


SACRED HOKUM 
a Employing’ Printers’ Association of 





Amerita flies at its masthead the 
“American plan” or “independent 
shop.” In its March Bulletin it defines the 
creed as “the right to work and earn one’s 
living without interference by any other per- 
son,’ which is “a fundamental principle of 
Americanism. Its denial is a violation of the 
most sacred rights of American citizenship. 
Now, we have no desire to be rude, don’t 
che know, but we assert that this organizztion 
believes in nothing of the kind. What it really 
means is this: If workers in the printing 
trades or in any other industry strike for im- 
proved conditions, other workers should 
have the “sacred right” to take the jobs that 
are vacated. But if the workers are throtvn 
out of employment by the millions because 
the owners of industry are unable to extract 
profits from their labor power, then the “sa- 
cred right” of both organized and unorgan- 
ized workers to “earn a living without inter- 
ference by any other person” does not hold 
goo 
This is what the “American plan” means, 
and it has never meant anything else. If the 
Employing Printers and other employers’ or- 
ganizations really believed this creed, as they 
state it, they would surrender their owner- 
ship of industry when in an industrial crisis 
they failed to guarantee the “sacred right.” 
Instead: of such surrender, they close their 
plants and turn millions of workers adrift in 
the streets. The “sacred right” thus becomes 
hokum, sacred to those who do not believe it 
but who advertise it for the shoddy article 
it 1S. 


WE ROUT THE ENEMY! 
Grnt news from the front! The Social- 


ist Party has conquered in a sector of 
the struggle that will come as a sur- 
prise to our readers. Without suspecting 
our designs we executed a clever maneuver 
and captured the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army. Isn’t that glorious news? And our 
intentions were not even suspected until after 
we had bagged the Engineers. 

Probably our conquest would not now be 
known if it were not for RC. Marshall, Jr., 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America. He suspected us, made an investi- 
gation, and then went before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House and exposed the 
whole affair. “I charge that the Corps of En- 
gineers of the Army,” he solemnly said, 
“whatever its vocal protestations, function- 
ing as it does as the official engineering ad- 
visor of the Government, is engaged in the 
specific and constantly repeated practice of 
Socialism.” 

Then he became specific. The Corps of 
ngineers purchases its materials and hires 
Ic. vor without the intervention of contractors! 
Sensation! A member of the House Commit- 
tee fainted. The chairman of the committee 
ordered an oxygen tank for emergencies. Two 
physicians were summoned. Then Marshall 





AMER to es 








continued: “I challenge this committee,” he 
said in dramatic tones and with a sweeping 
gesture, “to point me to any single agency, in 
America that by actual performance convicts 
itself of Socialism as inescapably as does this 
Corps.” 

But Marshall is too late. We Socialists 
have captured this branch of the Army and 
we are going to hold on to it. We are getting 
Socialism by the pound in the army with 
every quantity of material purchased without 
the intervention of the contractors. Isn’t it 
a glorious triumph for us and a miserable 
defeat for capitalism? 


SOCIALISM AND LABOR 


E AGREE with the Labor World of 
Montreal that “Socialism has not 
progressed hand in hand as it should 

have with organized labor.” This view is 
expressed in relation to the editorial on this 
page in the issue of February 13 regarding 
the fight of the open shoppers against the 
Socialists and trade unions of Milwaukee. 

But the Labor World goes on to credit us 
with this sentence: “Labor grew into ascend- 
ancy in public life through the Socialists” and 
proceeds to disagree with this view. We also 
disagree with it if applied to the United 
States, but we also assert that the. sentence 
ascribed to us did not appear in these columns 
at all. Where the Labor World got it we do 
not know. 

However, we did assert that in Milwaukee 
Socialists and trade unionists have for many 
years cooperated in political action just as 
they .do in England, the nations of Europe, 
and nearly all other nations. We also claimed 
that as a result of this cooperation in Mil- 
waukee: the workers have not realized the 
many disappointments which workers have 
in cities where they have indorsed’ this and 
that “friend” of labor on the tickets of the 
capitalist parties. 

We are sure that the Labor World would 
not intentionally misquote us, and we hope 
that it will reprint this by way of placing 
The New Leader right before the workers 
of Canada. 


IMPERIALISM IN CHINA 
Cisse is still the sore spot of the capi- 








talist world as well as the greatest 

prize of the modern robber barons. 
Thomas F. Millard, one of the best informed 
men on Chinese problems, cables the Times 
that all classes of Chinese “believe that the 
year 1926 will witness almost continuous 
civil wars and other internal turbulence.” It 
was. the chaotic Balkans out of which issued 
the World -War and the measureless greed 
of alien capitalist exploiters in China may 
send millions to their deaths in another im- 
perialist war. 

The Customs Conference is drawing to a 
close and the Powers have agreed to permit 
China a new revenue of $90,000,000 each year, 
but with the continued struggle between Chi- 
nese factions, some of their leaders being 
tools of alien imperialists, the intelligent Chi- 
nese do not think that the increased revenue 
will help matters. They fear that it will only 
increase the determination of each faction to 
obtain control in order to gain access to the 
national funds. 

It is the peculiar contradiction of the Chi- 
nese “problem” that China needs funds to put 
her house in order, but the prospect of in- 
creased revenue only stimulates the rival 
generals to obtain control for their own pur- 
poses. The fundamental responsibility for 
this situation rests not with the Chinese, but 
with the capitalist Powers of the West. By 
carving China into various “spheres” to sat- 
isfy their appetite for loot, these powers have 
rendered China weak. Imagine the New En- 
land States a “sphere” of the French, the 
Mississippi Valley a prize of the British, the 
Pacific Coast administered largely by Japa- 
nese, while in various sections bandits, ad- 
venturers, generals and careerists leading 
armies, each adventurer more or less a tool of 
some one of the invading Powers, and we 
can understand something of the enormous 
difficulties which the Chinese people face. 

Meantime millions of Chinese men, women 
and children are kept in the lowest depths 
of poverty while aliens luxuriate in abun- 
dance. It is only natural that the Chinese 
masses should acquire a consuming hatred 
for the authors of their miseries and only 
knowledge that the armed might which their 
despoilers can have hurled against them re- 
strains them from expelling their enemies. 
Certainly, the polished gentlemen who rule 
the world are accumulating explosives in 
China that may yet set marching millions at 
each other’s throats. 





Song of Labor 


Where’er the eye its glance may throw, 
Earth’s fairest hills and valleys viewing, 
There Labor toils with beaded brow, 
Her rich gifts in the sunlight strewing. 
"Tis Labor sows the seeds and finds 
The wealth of autumn's golden treasure, 
And shapes the whirling wheel that grinds 
Our daily food’s abundant measure, 


Then high aloft be borne her banner, 
Through fiercest fights she wins her way. 

Free as the winds of heaven that fan her, 
‘Tis Labor now that wins the day. 


She delves the mine to forge her swords 
Though ne’er so deep the ore be lying; 
Builds palaces for living lords, 
And shapes their coffins for the dying. 
The iron rails that link the lands, 
The ships that o’er the waves are driven, 
Are wrought by Labor’s mighty hands; 
To her be al] the glory given. 


She works and weaves while others rest, 

Has naught for roof but heaven above her; 
For others spins their silken nest, 

With scarce a rag her limbs to cover. 
Provides the robes that pleasure wears, 

With want and misery around her; 
And knowing not her strength, she bears 

The chains in which her lords have bound her. 


Yet see! the dawn for day gives token, 
The mists of night disperse and die: 

Her chains at length are burst and broken, 
And Labor’s triumph lasts for aye. 


—Andreas Schew. 


* By James Oneal 


HETHER Mother Goose tales 
are to be the substance of 
historical writing in this 
country is to be determined in the 
next few years. There is a marked 
struggle. being waged between those 
who are really historians and those 
who believe that history should be a 
drug to administer to the masses in 
support of the present order. Even 
in the American Historical Associa- 
tion we may observe two groups, the 
professiofial academic mandarins who 
know the truth but think it inad- 
visable to tell too much and the new 
school that for nearly twenty years 
has been rewriting our history in 
terms of reality. Whether Mother 
Goose or the scientist will be the 
victor in this struggle the future alone 
can answer. 
ses 


More than twenty years ago the 
Democrats of the Fifth Congressional 
District of Indiana nominated a re- 
porter of a Terre Haute daily. The 
nomination had gone begging. The 
candidate was an unknown quantity as 
a speaker but, to the surprise of all, 
he proved to be one of the most ac- 
complished and resourceful speakers 
ever nominated in the district. He 
was not elected and it is fortunate 
that he was not. He who probably 
would have become a bad politician 
has become a realist historian. The 
second important historical work of 
Claude G. Bowers (Jefferson and 
Hamilton, The Struggle for Democracy 
in America, Houghton Mifflin Co., $5) 
is the most vivid account of the 
struggle between the nascent capital- 
istic aristocracy and the agrarian 
democracy of the last decade of the 
eighteenth century that has been 
written. It is a worthy successor of 
his earlier book, “The Party Battles 
of the Jackson Period.” 

The previous decade had witnessed 
two struggles of a similar character. 
In the _ revolutionary period the 
mechanics of the cities, the debtors 
and poor farmers, constituted what 
may be called a proletarian element 
which attempted to wrest control of 
the revolutionary movement from the 





illusionment and marked tendency of 
the masses to reach for the power 
possessed by the aristocracy. It was 
in this period that a group of the 
“fathers,” fearing the ascension to 
power of the “lower orders,” sug- 
gested to Prince Henry of Prussia 
that he accept the American throne 
and urged that his answer be sent by 
secret code to avoid any embarrassing 
publicity. 

Henry wasn’t willing. If he had ac- 
cepted the whole course of our history 
would have been changed. The con- 
stitutional convention was a substitute 
for Henry. In that body the ruling 
classes obtained what they wanted and 


the masses lost for the second time. 
s a — 


the third struggle, which he 
visualizes for his readers as an 
unfolding drama of social, economic, 
political and personal antagonisms but 
fundamentally representing two forces, 
the infant capitalistic aristocracy, de- 
termined to reap the fruits of the 
revolution, and the agrarian hosts de- 
termined to share in the conquests of 
the struggle with England. Into the 
narrative of this struggle is sketched 
the economic and social life of the 
masses, the mass meetings, the march- 
ing hosts, the liberty poles, the gossip 
of the coffee houses, the Jeffersonian 
gazettes and the dramatic struggles in 
Congress. Even the theatres drama- 
tized the class feeling of the period. 
Imagine the “gallery gods. . . select- 
ing some inoffensive ‘aristocrat’ in the 
pit and demanding that he doff his 
hat to the gallery. Naturally ignored, 
‘a hundred stentorian voices would 
call out for his punishment.’ There- 
upon the gods would pelt the un- 
fortunate victim with apples and 
pears, sticks and even stones, and 
assail him ‘with  scurrility and 
abuse.” Certainly, the holy “fathers” 
and their intimate associates were not 
regarded with that religious reverence 
which is observed by our generation. 
The two forces in the social struggle 
were represented by Hamilton for the 
ruling classes and Jefferson for the 
agrarian democracy. The structure of 
the infant capitalistic edifice which 
has become the empire of financial and 


[: 510 pages Mr. Bowers considers 


of women and children might be ex- 
ploited; funding of debts by which 
measure speculators reaped a harvest 
of grain; repudiation of the paper paid 
as wages to soldiers, indentured ser- 
vants, mechanics and farm laborers, 
and an excise tax favoring the big 
distillers of the East but which bore 
heavily on the farmers of the interior. 
The ‘political philosophy of Hamilton, 
Washington, Ames and Adams was 
aptly expressed in the statement of 
Jay that “those who own the country 
ought to govern it.” 

Naturally, the rising commercial and 
industrial centers of the East and the 
upper class plagters of the tidewater 
region of the”South constituted the 
Cossacks of the Federalist Party. In 
the private papers of these gentlemen 
and in the Federalist gazettes of the 
period we may read a profound faith in 
an exclusive aristocracy resting on 
property and a fear of the “mob.” 
“Virtue” was associated” with property 
and “vice” with lack of it. With the 
capitalistic structure erected by Ham- 
ilton’s measures, but one thing was 
needed to impress the “mob’ that 
“gentlemen” were in the saddle. This 
one need was a show of military 
force. ye 
The pretext came when the farmers 
of Pennsylvania revole2d against the 
payment of the excise tax on their 
whiskey. Impassakle roads made it 
impossible for them to ship their 
corn to eastern markets, Indian wars 
to the West closed that outlet, By 
distilling their corn into whiskey it 
was reduced in bulk and was easy to 
transport but the tax was almost con- 
fiscatory. Moreover, when charged 
with some offense the accused farmers 
were sent over the mountatns for trial 
in Philadelphia. Even if acquitted 
the expensive journey was beyond 
their means and they were often left 
bankrupt. In all the frontier settle- 
ments from Pennsylvania to South 
Carolina there was unrest and in some 
communities there was talk of a sep- 


arate government. 
oe _ & 


N modern parlance, Hamilton de- 
| cided that it was time to show the 
“hicks” who was boss. Had not this 
class. and its mechanic sympathizers 
in the cities tried to obtain control of 


upper classes. 
feated in this struggle. 


stagnation, 





The masses were de- 
Then came 
the peace of 1783 with its economic 
widespread poverty, un- 
debtors revolts, dis- 





employment, 


in clear outline. 


industrial capital of today stands out 
A national bank in 
which the prizes went to those in 
Congress who created it; a tariff to 
nurse manufacturers so that the labor 





the revolutionary movement? Did they 
not try to oust perfect gentlemen from 
control of the states after the peace? 
What they needed: was a demonstra- 








-:- -- THE CHATTER BOX -:- -:- 








Bein’ Ma 

You bet I’m glad that I’m a boy, an® wont grow up 

like Ma is. 
Yup, Ma's O. K., but say! My goodness gracious! 

Gee whizz! 

My Ma don’t never have no fun, she don’t know how 
to play, 

Just all she does is work an’ work, she plugs along 
all-day; 

Ma washes, bakes, an’ boils, an’ stews. You'd orter see 
her pies; 

If you say your Ma's good as mine I know you're 
tellin’ lies. 

Dad ses that Ma’s a good old sport, an’ I'm a-tellin’ 
you 

What Dad ses goes—pervidin’—Ma Iets him put it 
through. 
My Ma can’t smoke, or play baseball, an’ she can’t 
clumb a tree, j 
But when I’ve mumps, or sumpin’ else, she knows 
what's good for me; ; 

An’ when I go to bed at night my Ma sets down to 
rest, 

By sewin’ patches on my pants, an’ buttons on Dad’s 
vest; 

An’ Dad he sets an’ reads an’ smokes, reads Ma the 
football scores; 

My Ma ges “Umph” an’ Dad reads on, then falls 
asleep an’ snores. 

Then Dad wakes up an’ yawns an’ ses, “I’m tired 
an’ goin’ to bed”; 

An’ Ma comes into my room, puts her hand upon my 
head, 

She whispers sumpin’ soft an’ low. Say! honest now 
an’ true! 

My Ma’s the best they ever is, now I'm a-telling you! 

—G. Harrison Riley. 


A La Edna St. Vincent Millay 


'Tis true, I loved thee yesterday, 
Today I love thee not, 

And anything that thou woulds’t say 
Will seem like awful rot. 


So hie thee hence, my fair young lad, 
Another lassie woo; 

*Tis true I loved thee yesterday, 
Today thou art taboo. 


= 
Song 
Dreams were born at twilight, 
At purple, lucent twilight, 
When drowsy flowers glisten 
With tears of dying day; 
When shadows, unreflected, 
Can never be detected, 
And naught is then suspected 
That dreams must fade away. 
—Kate Herman. 


The March Wind and we have always been close 
friends. We hold many weird secrets between us. 
The things we have confided to each other these 
thirty-odd years would give any Grand Jury between 
here and Peoria, IIL, sufficient evidence for indict- 
ment on such crimes as sedition, treason, heresy, 
revolutionary anarchism and just plain vagrancy. 
This Monday evening he banged most unpolitely on 
the window. Usually we meet him outside in the 
park right under the walnut tree where our pet squir- 
rel hibernates. He kept slamming so persistently 
that we reasoned he must be anxious to get in out 
of the cold and get a little of the warmtb that was 
sizzling in the radiator air-valve. For oid times 
sake we opened the window and let him in. He 
literally blew in, and with such bluster that all the 
loose leaves of our latest unpublished “greatest Amer- 
ican Novel” uprose from the table and flapped about 
like a flock of frightened doves in circumambient 
confusion. We hastily pulled down the window. 
Then a how! from the outside informed us that all 
of him had not as yet entered. These invisible per- 
sonages give us hosts many awkward moments, par- 
ticularly when they call on us for an evening or a 





week, and we never know just how large a room to 
give to them, how spacious a place at the table, or 
how commodious a bed. It appeared now that we 
had jammed the window down tight upon his chest, 
leaving his head and voice dangling over the ledge 
sandwiched between sidewalk and sky. We quickly 
opened the window again. Anew, there arose a mad- 
dened flock of pigeons from what remained of the 
typed manuscript. When the last leaf had flitted 
like Poe’s Raven on the pallid head of Bill Shake- 
speare just above our wardrobe door and rested 
there, and an unbroken stillness of air motion came 
and remained, we knew that our yearly visitor was 
altogether inside of the room, 

It having taken so much of this usually interest- 
ing space to acquaint you all with the manner of the 
March Wind’s entrance into our chamber this year, 
we will hasten through the preliminary skirmishes 
of conversation, by just mentioning that we both 
exchanged the usual conventional greetings, of “How 
are you, Big Boy,” as we always call him, and he in 
turn, “Pretty fair, and what’s new with you, old 
timer,” as he affectionately names us. And then for 
the next twenty minutes we asked him, and he asked 
us, what sort of weather was expected this Spring 
and Summer, what countries and relatives we had 
each visited, and buried, how much we had both 
invested and lost im Florida, and the “old army game,” 
whether either of us had come across any of the re- 
mains of Wilson’s War for Democracy’s Safety or 
the Locarno Treaty; and when these and other such 
inconsequential matters were crisscrossed in@due 
time, we took to discussing in purely academic fash- 
ion, and in the sweet measure of Francois Villon’s 
“Where Are the Snows of Yesteryear,” about such 
dim memories, as “Red” Grange, Vera Cathcart and 
the Craven Earl, Billy Sunday, Dr. Coue, Sweet Rosie 
O'Grady, Three Weeks, Old Crow, William Jennings 
Bryan, and The Lost Chord. (We also spent a few 
moments on the Who’sit that won last year’s Na- 
tion Poetry Prize. You can easily understand how 
distracting the first hour of our tete-a-tete must have 
been. 

And again having spent so much more of this val- 
uable space in merely recounting the immaterial mat- 
ters we indulged in at the beginning, we must spare 
the balnace of this column for a clear record of the 
brilliant intellectual duet we performed that night on 
a theme of cosmic moment. Of course, right here 
may be the proper place to insert a short resume of 
the subjects quite relevant that we might have spoken 
about, such as the Voiceless Wonder at Washington, 
the Rise and Fall of the Captain of Industry, with its 
definite relationship to Dodge Bros. Motor Car Co.’s 
Class A non-voting stock certificates, the prevalent 
nastiness of our hardened, cynicized, Menkenized 
youth, the growing scarcity of the middle-aged, and 
the almost complete Oslerization and disappearance 
of men beyond the age of fifty-five, the Chicago 
Daily Worker, as the sputtering symbol of a light 
that failed, and the New York Subways as blistering 
blights that never fail to get you to work late and 
limp. 

Or instead of these prosy and turbulent questions, 
we might have smote the Sapphic instrument and 
romanticized over lost loves and recovered bank bal- 
ances, broken hearts and leaky ventricles, soft sighs 
and hard cider, blue eyes and cross, dark ladiés of 
sonnets and darker dames in Harlem Wigglied; last 
roses of Summer, and the first indiscretions of Au- 
tumnal ladies—this pairing of idyllic ideas might go 
on into utmost reaches of ethereal] and Rabelaisian 
category. . . e« 

And yet again we have now spent all this priceless 
void in mere preliminary meandering, when all that 
really and deeply and intensely took place between 
the March Wind and us should have, in the interest 
been first typed and told. But 
Columnists are a lazy and astute lot, depending 
mainly on contribs and wind to fill their domain 
daily or weekly, and be handsomely rewarded there- 
fore. Some day, we suppose, four lines of rhyme and 
dubious reason will pronounce to a quivering world 
the concentrate of all that was significantly discussed 
March Wind and 


S. A. de Witt. 


of Serious Thimking, 


between th+ 


| ranged for a 


. Jefferson Versus Hamilton 
The Early Struggle for Democracy in America 


tion of military force. So Hamilton 
and Washington marched into the dis- 
contented region at the head of an 
army. A reign of terror followed. 
Prisoners were taken and dragged 
across the mountains to Philadelphia. 
Bowers paints the portrait: 


“A pitifal spect that h—and 
cant than 
jers were of t 





more si 


deloth, all ited on magnificent 
bay horses so nearly uniform in size 
and color that ‘any two of them would 
@ fine span of coach horses.’ A 
proud show they made with their su- 
Pperb trappings, their silver-mounted 
stirraps and 
swords glistening in the sun. Patrician 
conquerors, these. _ And their captives, 


on ipt ack 
horses—old men who had fought. 


pP , young 
bronzed by the weather, some pale and 
sick, some sad, others flushed with fury 
that they should be used to e a show 
for the rich Philadelphians who looked 
upon them with complacent smiles. It 
was the East and frontier—it was Aris- 
tocracy with drawn sword and Democ- 
reer, with the insulting paper in its 











That paper carried the inscription 
“Insurgent.” What a Roman holiday 
for the ladies and gentlemen in the 
upper windows! The sequel shows 
that out of all the arrests but two 
were convicted of overt acts and they 
were later pardoned. The “mob” was 
to be taught the lesson that it was 
timely for it to recognize its place at 
the bottom of the social order. But 
the “mob” did not remain quiet. 
Therefore an alien act to deport the 
base fellows of alien origin who haiied 
the French Revolution. A sedition act 
to close the mouths and paralyze the 
pens of the impious. A congressman 
goes to” jail. Editors are prosecuted. 
Homes are invaded and editorial of- 
fices are mobbed. It reads like “making 
the world safe for democracy.” 

e * 

But the reign of terror passed with 
the triumph of Jefferson in 1800. The 
two Dwights in Connecticut, Ames, 
Adams and Otis in Massachusetts, 
other Federalists in other states, be- 
lieved that the end of the world had 
come. Government, property, the fam- 
ily, religion and virtue had all been 
thrown into the pot to make a dirty 
stew for the “rabble.” Thank God the 
“best people” still ruled in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and other states and if 
the worst confronted them they could 
withdraw from the Union and go into 
business for themselves. But with the 
passing of time the old oligarchs be- 
came reconciled and in the next gen- 
eration the old order of the Federalist 
states also passed without realization 
of the fears of the old ruling class. 

It is impossible to do justice to this 
book. Its merit lies not so much in 
the presentation of new material but 
in taking the old sources and present- 
ing the struggle as a vivid and ab- 
sorbing drama of a definite historical 
period. A writer trained in the tech- 
nique of the academic historians would 
not be capable of this achievement. 
Where the professional historian is 
dry and verbose, Bowers is as inter- 
esting as a novelist without losing the 
realist perspective. We hope that this 
is not the last book to come from his 
pen. 


r. 
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A Pre-Cambrian Fossil 
Editor, The New Leader: 

I think you will be interested in the 
evidence as to the existence of pre- 
Cambrian fossils in our public life, as 
illustrated by a letter of date of March 
6 received by me from the Hon. Ed- 
mund B. Jenks, chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the State As- 
sembly, which letter was in reply to 
my communication requesting favor- 
able consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee of a bill for the abolition 
of capital punishment. Mr. Jenks 
writes as follows: ‘ 

“Replying to your communication of 
March 4, addressed to Senator Gibbs 
and myself, would say that it was 
hardly necessary for you to express 
your views to me and the sentiment 
of your party against capital punish- 
ment. 

“Having served on the Lusk Legis- 
lative Committee which investigated 
the seditious activities of people large- 
ly members of your party, and after 
having sat in judgment upon, and 
helped to expel the disloyal members 
of your party from the New York 
State Assembly, I am well aware that 
you would be opposed to the retention 
of any statute which would tend to 
protect property and personal rights 
from invasion by mass action and 
mob violence” 

Obviously Mr. Jenks considers the 
death penalty as a deterrent of masses 
and mobs, and hence will set his face 
favorable report on any 
do away with 








against any 
measure calculated to 
the death penalty in this state. 
HUBERT M. MERRILL, 
State Secretary, Socialist Party. 
Albany. 


Hear the Truth About 
Matteotti This Sunday 
While the Fascist government is se- 
cretly going through the gestures of 
trailing the slayers of Giacomo Mat- 
teotti, Socailist leader murdered at the 
behest of Premier Mussolini, anti- 
Fascists of New York City have ar- 
mass meeting for this 
Sunday afternoon, March 14, where 
the truth about the Matteotti case may 
be heard, 
The meeting 





will be addressed by 
Judge Jacob Panken, Dr. Charles 
Fana, Carlo Resca, Luigi Antonini, 
Mossaiye J. Olgin, Frank Bellanca, En- 
nea Sormenti and Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn. It will be held at the Man- 
hattan Lyceum,, 66 East 4th Street, 





at 2 p. m, 





